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from it to architecture, however great and. im- 
portant has been his contribution to the latter 
field. For Mr. Platt is a true etcher and his 
plate of ‘Williamsburg,’ included in the present 
show, is one of the landmarks of American 
etching, a fine piece of work that will hold its 
own in any company. Besides this there are 
some French subjects, and one from Dordrecht, 
all conceived and executed in the real spirit of 
etching, a quality which an artist either has or 
has not, but seldom acquires. 

“Long conspicuous among American etchers, 
and working always to uphold the best tradi- 
tions of the art to which he has devoted his 
life, Mr. Ernest Roth is represented by a group 
of eight prints, all in pure etching. He has 
traveled far and labored indefatigably and his 
subjects have been gathered from France, 
Italy, Spain and our own country. He is a 
true etcher, in the best sense of the word, and 
coupled with an unerring eye for the pictur- 
esque, a fine sense of design and brilliant exe- 
cution, is that never failing feeling for the 
beauty and significance of the individual line— 
the very keynote of the etcher’s art. In his 
insistence upon this Roth has stuck manfully 
to his guns, never allowing himself to be dis- 
tracted by effects of pure tone, never losing 
sight of that searching, sensitive line quality 
which is an innate part of all good etching. 
His work has an aristocratic cast which places 
it at once, and such plates as ‘Stones of Venice,’ 
‘Campo Margharita,’ and ‘Arch of the Conca’ 
stand out in any gathering. 

“Another figure long dominant in American 


| etching is that of Mr. Charles H. Woodbury. 
| With one exception the prints in the present 


group deal with the sea, a subject which Mr. 
Woodbury knows so well. There is a ‘run’ to 
his water, whether it be the ominous seas of 
‘Easterly Coming!’ or the steady flowing tide 
of ‘Fishing,’ that bespeaks long familiarity and 
great knowledge. Here again is the wandering, 
searching, significant line. that tells so much 
with so little, the mark of the man who knows 
what etching is. And through all these plates 
one feels the salt air, the sting of the sea. 
Nothing is harder to interpret in pure line and 
few have equaled Mr. Woodbury in this inter- 
pretation. 

“One feels the hand of the sculptor in the 
etchings of Mahonri Young, as one should feel 
its plastic touch in all] engraving. Here is an- 
other artist who is not concerned with too 
much printing, one who relies on his fine, firm 
draughtsmanship to express his so clearly con- 
ceived ideas. I like these etchings, I like every- 
thing about them. They are big and simple 
and human and full of local color, be it the 
busy city scene of ‘First Snow’ or the open, 
rolling country of ‘Navajo Land.’ They are 
full of air and freshness and atmosphere and 
of well placed and meaningful incident. If Mr. 
Young were not such a very good sculptor one 
would wish he would devote himself entirely to 
etching, for he is of the brotherhood. 

“Besides the work noted above, there are 
characteristic examples of the art of Messrs. 
Reynolds Beal, George Elmer Browne, John E. 
Costigan, Arthur S. Covey, Edward Dufner, 
Will Foster, Daniel Garber, Albert L. Groll, 
Hayley Lever, Howard McCormick, Jerome 
Myers, George Laurence Nelson, Carl Rungius, 


| Chauncey F. Ryder, Albert Sterner, Everett 
| Warner, John Taylor Arms, and two charming 


pencil drawings by the President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, Mr. Cass Gilbert. 

“Though much is lacking from the present 
exhibition which would have to be included in 
any really comprehensive gathering of contem- 
porary American etchings, much is included 
which would appear in such an one. Within 
the limitation of Academy membership it is 
thoroughly representative. Taken as a whole, 
the standard is high.” 
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Maurice Sterne, Modernist, Wins the First Prize at Corcoran 





“After Lunch,” by Maurice Sterne. The First William A. Clark Prize ($2,000) 
and the Corcoran Gold Medal. 


The National Academy of Design is mak- 
ing a gesture with an “all-members” show, to 
demonstrate that the conservative painters of 
America are ready for the back-swing of the 





“Show Girl,” by Edmund Archer. Third 
William A. Clark Prize ($1,000) and Cor- 


coran Bronze Medal. 





pendulum—ready with tradition and beauty. 
And while the hanging committee of the Acade- 
my was arranging the “all-members” show— 
and never was an art’exhibition on earth more 
beautifully arranged!—a jury of the Corcoran 
Gallery’s biennial composed of Daniel Garber 
(strictly academic), Childe Hassam (strictly 
academic), Charles Hopkinson (strictly aca- 
demic), Leon Kroll (mildly academic) and W. 
Elmer Schofield (strictly academic) was en- 
gaged in awarding the first prize ($2,000) of 
the great Washington show and its gold medal 
to Maurice Sterne (modernist) for his paint- 
ing “After Lunch.” What a terribly mixed up 
thing this 1930 art situation is! Isn’t it time 
that somebody fell on somebody’s shoulder, 
and kissed, and made up—and that some others 
quit writing letters to the editor of Tue Art 
Dicesr for trying to be unbiased? 

The Corcoran Gallery’s twelth biennial ex- 
hibition of contemporary American oil paint- 
ings was opened to the public on Sunday, 
Nov. 30, to remain until Jan. 8, 1931. The 
gallery’s permanent collection of American 
paintings has been removed and placed in 
storage to provide room for the biennial. 

Following its custom, Tue Arr Dicest re- 
produces on this page all of the prize winners. 

The exhibition contains in all 395 paintings 
by 287 American artists. Because the opening 
and, appearance of the catalogue, coincide 





Carlton Fowler Dead 


Carlton C. Fowler, painter and _ illustrator, 
died recently in New York at the age of 53. 
Death was caused by injuries received in an 
automobile accident. 

Mr, Fowler studied at the Sorbonne and the 
Academie Julien. His best known painting, 
perhaps, is “Fifth Avenue at Twilight.” He 
was a member of the Salmagundi and National 
Arts Clubs. He drew for Vogue, Century and 
other magazines, including the London publi- 
cations of Sir George Newnes. 


“Mechanic Street, New Hope, Pa., by 
Clark Prize ($500) and Corcoran Honorable Mention. 





Joseph M. Plavcan.‘ Fourth 


with the publication date of Tue Arr Dicest, 


it is impossible to present more details in this 
issue, Or any critical opinion. 
The cash prizes, aggregating $5,000, are a 


part of the income derived from the generous 
gift of the late Senator William A, Clark, do- 
nated for the purpose of perpetuating the 
awards. ‘The endowment subsequently estab- 
lished by Mrs. Clark, and duplicating the Sen- 
ator’s gift, provides the funds for organizing 
these biennial exhibitions. The surplus income 
from both of these funds is placed in the 
hands of the gallery’s trustees. to be used by 
them, in their discretion, for the purchase of 
works by American artists to be added to the 
permanent collection of the gallery. 





“Circus Girl,” by Gifford Beal. Second Wil- 
liam A. Clark Prize ($1,500) and Corcoran 
Sidver Medal. 
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Robert Macbeth Launches-a “Philippic” 


Those elements in American art which 
stand for conservatism have been biding their 
time. vidently they now believe that the 
time they have looked forward to has come— 
that the pendulum is about to pause in its 
swing to the left and start on its return 
sweep to the right. Conservatism at the be- 
ginning of the 1930-31 art season is om the 
offensive. It is determined to call a spade a 
spade no matter how “out of drawing” the 
spade may be. The most important pro- 
nouncement ‘yet’ made on Modernism from the 
conservative side is contained in “Art 
Notes,” the periodical published by the Mac- 
beth Gallery, New York. It was written by 
Robert Macbeth, whose father, perhaps the 
most revered of American art dealers, founded 
the gallery 38 years ago. The article is some- 
thing more than a “broadside” against Mod- 
ernism. It is a veritable “philippic? penned 
with conviction and zeal. Because of its sig- 
nificance Tue Art Dicest reproduces it word 
for word, with Robert Macbeth’s punctuation 
and his italics—THE EDITOR. 


By ROBERT MACBETH 

Our gallery was founded back in 1892 on 
a definite belief,—that there was an American 
art of enough importance to deserve a show- 
ing apart from contemporary foreign work. 
“I believe in American Art and its future” 
was the keynote of our founder, and, as much 
of that future has become the past, the same 
faith in the fundamental worth-whileness of 
that art has kept us going. 

We have promised to give in this first Art 
Nores of the new season a statement of our 
stand on Modern art. From time to time in 
the life of a business organization, as in the 
life of the individual, \it is necessary to put 
forth a definite statement of belief, let the con- 
sequences be what they may. The “straddler” 
who tries to please everyone no doubt achieves 
a certain popularity. So too does he who, for 
policy’s sake, adopts for the moment the whims 
of his most influential patrons. There’s money 
in it, no doubt. But the success gained by a 
policy of expediency is a poor sort of success if 
to attain it is involved the sacrifice of one’s 
own honest convictions. 

There could be no more fitting time than 
now for a real consideration of Modernism. 
The American public this fall is in a serious 
mood. It is asking itself very earnestly about 
the relative importance of many things, and 
while it is willing, even anxious, to be amused, 
it is going to draw the line sharply between 
those things that are worth while and those 
that are merely amusing. 

We believe that, by and large, modern art is 
amusing. We are heretical enough to believe 
that much of it was started for the amusement 
of its creators and that no one was more sur- 
prised than they when it was taken seriously 
by a certain audience to whom the bizarre and 
the unintelligible always makes an appeal. We 
believe that a certain group of foreign dealers, 
and some people not dealers—and not all for 
eign—were quick to see the financial possibili- 
ties of the “new art,” and that properly stima- 
lated propaganda did the rest. 

A snowball made by children on a mountain 
side and playfully started down the slope, 
quickly picks up more snow, grows and grows, 
rolls faster and faster, until it brings up, shat- 
tered, on a solid stone wall below. We believe 
that modern art, in a way, is like that, and” 
we believe that there is a stone wall of sane, 
decent public opinion not much farther down 
the hill, against which it is even now in a fair 
way of being shattered. 





Please do not misunderstand what we mean 
when we use the general term “Modern Art.” 
It does not refer to the admittedly great lead- 
ers, men like Cézanne, Van Gogh, and a very 
few others abroad, and the Bellows, Speicher 
group and their logical su¢cessors at home, who 
have made definite contributions to the art of 
our time. They have given us essentials of 
form, interpretation of power, a new visualiza- 
tion of what color can do. The best of them 
will endure throughout all generations. 

It is the work of their imitators, and, in 
turn, their imitators, that we would definitely 
and emphatically repudiate, and it is because 
the supporters of modern art either cannot or 
will not differentiate between the authentic and 
the spurious, that the public has been so woe- 
fully confused as to the. really good things in 
the movement. Hf, as the Modernists tell us, 
Inness and his group were but copyists of the 
men of Barbizon, and Hassam, Weir, Twacht- 
man and Robinson were but followers of Monet 
and the other Impressionists, what shall we 
say of their authority when they hail as cre- 
ators the decadent copyists of the great men of 
Modernism? 

The director of the new Museum of Modern 
Art, appointed by and acting for the Trustees 
of that Museum, writes in the official catalogue 
of the Klee exhibition: “They (his paintings) 
have been compared to the fantastic and often 
truly marvelous drawings of the insane who 
live in a world of the mind far removed from 
circumstantial reality. .. . The child, the primi- 
tive man, the lunatic, the subconscious mind, 
all these artistic sources (so recently appre- 
ciated by civilized taste) offer valuable com- 
mentary upon Klee’s method.” The italics in 
the above are ours. So recently appreciated 
by civilized taste! The public opinion making 
up that stone wall refuses to be told it is un- 
civilized because it will not admit that the 
rantings of lunatics, the babblings of children, 
or the futile efforts of primitive man to express 
himself, are of artistic interest. Of interest to 
pathologists, to psychologists and to anthro- 
pologists, yes, but to an art loving public only 
to the extent that they share with Robert 
Service the sentiments in “The Prospector’: 

“Perhaps I am stark crazy, but there’s 
none of you too sane; 
It’s just a little matter of degree.” 


Almost at the moment that the Modern 
Museum Director was writing about the appre- 
ciation of civilized taste, Dean Inge of St. 
Paul’s, London, was writing in his new book, 
Christian Ethics and Modern Problems (Put- 
nam’s), “Anyone who has paid frequent visits 
to the unique collection of Italian paintings 
exhibited in London in the early part of this 
year, and has gone away almost intoxicated 
with the splendor of Italian genius in the time 
of the Renaissance, must feel a kind of horror 
and stupefaction at the revolting productions 
of the modernist school, which resemble now 
the work of a very unpleasant child, now the 
first efforts of an African savage, and now the 
delirious hallucinations of an incurable lunatic. 
. . . In painting there are now signs of lower 
degradation than have ever been known.” 

Here, apparently, is one spokesman of civilized 
taste who is not to be included in the list of 
appreciators. It is significant that he has se- 
lected for his comments exactly the same three 
classes of sub-normals that the Director has 
chosen, and that he names them in the same 
order, leaving the most important, the lunatic, 
to the last. 

On this basis of lunacy what a chance is 
being overlooked! America has unusually fine 
insane asylums all over the country. It would 
be little or no trouble to equip each with one 





Against Modernism 


or more studios so that the inmates could 
express themselves to their hearts’ content, 
The director of one of the New York State 
asylums tells us that he understands this phase 
of modern art perfectly, and that his instity- 
tion is full of patients striving for the expres- 
sion of their subconscious minds.’ Unfortunately 
their striving does not always take the form of 
art. Perhaps the addition of a studio or two 
to his equipment would turn his people from 
forms of self-expression even more harmful to 
themselves and others. 

Taking another catalogue of the Museum of 
Modern Art as the official spokesman of the 
movement, what are we to think of those who 
characterize the “Seated Woman” of Picasso, 
which we take the liberty of reproducing, as 
“a combination of classical austerity, values of 
abstract design and a quality of Surrealist 
magic . . . an extraordinary masterpiece”! 

In the light of Picasso’s wholly conservative 
and charming “Portrait of his Wife” that has 
just won first prize at the International Ex- 
hibition in Pittsburgh, does the writer of the 
above still think the “Seated Woman” an 
extraordinary masterpiece? Or could he be 
persuaded to believe with the French critics 
that it is after all only one of many stunts 
done to attract attention? 

There is abundant evidence to show that the 
Paris in which the creator of this masterpiece 
first achieved fame has already turned against 
him in no uncertain terms. Waldemar George, 
one of the ablest critics of the modern move- 
ment, has an article in the August L’Art Vivant 
in which he refers to Picasso as a sort of 
sleight-of-hand artist, interesting by the nov- 
elty of his inventions; that he fitted his age 
admirably because the fashion was for change. 
“In broad daylight, without make-up, his per- 
formance seems sterile and useless,—a sort of 
free performance before the tent, done to at- 
tract visitors.” Can it be possible that this 
refers to the same man of whom one of the 
Trustees of the Museum of Modern Art writes 
in a current catalogue, “as an inventor Edison 
pales into thin air beside him.” How long must 
we tolerate nonsense like this? 

Francois Fosca, principal critic for L’ Amour 
de l’Art, reviewing a summer Modernistic ex- 
hibition, refers to him as “only an adroit tight- 
rope walker.” About De Chirico, another 
favorite of American modern art supporters, 
he says “De Chirico shows to what point a 
good part of the public has lost all sense of 
criticism, following meekly the enthusiasm of 
the snobs, the merchants and some of the 
fanatics.” And further, referring to an exhibi- 
tion of his portraits in which he finds “pre- 
tense, stupidity and imitation,” he concludes: 
“That’s the painting which'the snobs shout 
for and buy, the snobs who think themselves 
the ultra in modernism. Tomorrow we'll see 
them discover Rochegrosse and Jean Cocteau 
will write a hymn to the angels of Bougue- 
reau!” 

Roger Marx, another noted critic, in an ar- 
ticle called “To Please or Displease,” says that 
artists recently have developed the art ot 
pleasing into a technique,—pleasing by flattery 
and also by oddity, shocking the public, beat- 
ing the public, and making them like it! 

More to the same general effect could be 
quoted, but what’s the use? Their whole trend 
shows that we in America are being asked to 
receive an art that France is rapidly discarding. 
It’s a poor sort of child whose own mother 
casts it off! 

And yet, here in America, we find in a 
current periodical, Art and Understanding: 
“Contemporary art . is making brilliant 

[Continued on page 10] 
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National Academy Has a Resplendent “All-Members” Exhibition 





“Storm,” by Frederick Waugh. One of the Features of the 
National Academy’s All-Members Show. 





“The Little Red Hen,” Lillian Westcott Hale. 


The National Academy of Design, which 
for years and years has generously given up 
two-thirds of its hanging space at both its 
Winter and Spring exhibitions to non-members, 
has for once excluded outsiders in order to 
give its members and associate members a 
chance to exhibit one picture each. In order 
to make this possible it has constructed par- 
titions that afford alcoves in the four rooms 
of the American Fine Arts Building. It had 
to do this because 90 per cent of the painter 
members of the Academy responded. Mem- 
bers who for 30 years have refrained from 
sending pictures in order to give non-members 
a chance have this time entered works. So 





“Head,” Daniel Chester French. 








“Reflections,” by 
Harriet Frishmuth. 


many of them were entered that the mem- 
bers of the exhibition committee, out of sports- 
manship, were obliged to withdraw their paint- 
ings of importance and substitute small size 
pictures. 

It was not only the desire to give its own 
members a chance to exhibit that caused the 
new arrangement for the Winter show. It was 
felt that the public should be given the op- 
portunity to see exactly what the National 
Academy stands for. And the time was con- 
sidered ripe for this, for it was decided by 
those who are in the councils of the Academy 
that the pendulum which swung to the Mod- 
ernist left is now poised at the end of its 
course and is ready to swing to the Conserva- 
tive right. 

Said a member of the Academy to Tue Arr 
Dicest: “While one will seek in vain here for 
the sensational and bizarre, one will search in 
vain also for bad craftsmanship.” 

There are in the exhibition 187 paintings, 24 
pieces of sculpture and 180 prints. The print 
exhibition is reviewed for Tue Art Dicesr 
elsewhere in this section by John Taylor Arms. 
No prizes were awarded, the Academy feeling 
that, according to its tradition, non-members 
should be squarely dealt with in this matter. 
Consequently the prizes that are usually of- 
fered at the Winter exhibition have been held 
over to the Spring exhibition, in April, and 
then there will be 18 of them. 

Robert Nisbet was chairman of the exhibi- 
tion committee, and under his guidance the 
Academy this time spent money on making 
its walls attractive. The background is splen- 
did. Never were pictures better presented. 

A member of the Academy after seeing 





“River in Flood,” by Frank W. Benson. 








“Through Hemlock Shade,” by Franklin Dehaven. A typical 


National Academy Landscape. 





“November,” by George R. Barse. 


what Mr. Nisbet and his committee had done, 
under so great a handicap, said to Tue Art 
Dicesr: “There is great need for proper ex- 
hibition galleries in the city of New York. 
They should be at least as large as those of 
many smaller cities of the country, such as 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Chicago. These 
cities and many others have large art gal- 
leries with ample endowments. The National 
Academy of Design has very limited funds for 
its exhibitions and lacks the money with which 
to build a gallery for New York city, where 
all the important art societies could find the 
space they require. It is unreasonable to ex- 
[Continued on page 8] 





“Cass Gilbert,” Henry R. Rittenberg. 
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American Art Without a European Influence 





“Female Deity With a Figure at Her Knee.” 
Terra Cotta, Campeche, Mexico, 100 B. C. 
to OOO A. D. 


American art is 
theme today. 


very much an American 
A movement of protection against 
foreign influence and foreign competition has 
come into being, with a “left wing” which has 
gone so far as to stir a cult of hate against 
French Modernism. Without taking any sides 
in the matter, it is with particular pleasure 
that THe Arr Dicest is able to place upon 
its cover this issue a real American master- 
piece uninfluenced by Europe. It was _pro- 
duced by a real American sculptor before 
America was compelled to discover Europe and 
take over European civilization, religion and 
art. It was modeled in 515 A. D. by the 
hand of a Maya, a member of a race that 
achieved, according to Harriet Hammond, writ- 
ing in Fogg Art Museum’s Notes, “a culture 
comparable to that of any ancient civilization 
prior to the Greeks.” Readers are invited to 
compare this “Head of Young Maize God” 


with the most sensitive and beautiful of an- 
cient Chinese and Egyptian sculptures. 

The work, which was lent to the Fogg Art 
Museum for its great Mayan exhibition by the 
Peabody Museum, belongs to the First Empire 
of Mayan history (100 A. D. to 600 A. D.), 
after which there was a hazy transition pe- 
riod ending in the Second Empire (960-1200 
A. D.), which was destroyed by the invasion 
of the Toltecs from Mexico, who brought with 
them a new religion and a new art. 

Miss Hammond calls the “Young Maize 
God” a “superb bit of decorative sculpture. 
The long oval face is surmounted by the crest 
of a softly blending plume; strands of hair, 
brushed back from the forehead and temples, 
fall in front and behind the great ear-plugs, 
balanced on either side to frame the face. The 
decorative linear quality of the sculpture does 
nothing to detract from the impressive strength 
of the softly modeled face.” 

Government and art in the two Mayan em- 
pires were in the hands of a priestly class, 
which imposed its will mainly through ritual. 
So Miss Hammond proceeds: “Whether the 
Maya artist aimed with conscious effort to pro- 
duce such a strikingly decorative effect with 
the accompanying restfaint, rather than mere- 
ly to conform to the demands and limitations 
of a ritualistic tradition, must remain debat- 
able. Beyond question, however, if he worked 
largely under the influence of an outside con- 
trol, he gave to his work a living rhythmic line 
that was his own.” 

The answer, according to Tue Art Dicest’s 
creed, is that every school of art, every pe- 
riod of aesthetic endeavor, has its supreme 
masters who triumph over every handicap of 
ritual or tradition. The sculptor of the “Young 
Maize God” was one of these masters. May- 
be America has one or two today whom the 
future will recognize as’ having triumphed over 
the restraints of Modernism and Academicism. 

Reproduced also is a terra cotta female deity 
with a figure at her knee, which has the in- 
dividuality of a portrait. It belongs, too, to 
the First Empire. If one could forget Mayan 
religion and imagine that a disciple of the 
Christ had crossed the Atlantic, it would not 
be a far-flung stretch to fancy this a Madonna 


and Child. 





National Academy 


[Concluded from page 7] 


pect members of the Academy to refrain from 
showing their own work in order to make room 
for others; that they habitually do refrain is 
certainly most generous. It is not so certain 
that the Academy exhibitions do not often suf- 
fer thereby. Sculpture unfortunately must be 
limited in size, and does not therefore ade- 
quately represent the work of our best sculp- 
tors, while the sister art of architecture, in 
which America unquestionably excels, is whol- 
ly unrepresented. Under these conditions some 
of the greatest American artists have hesitated 
to exhibit in the usual Academy show. 

“Practically every important art colony in 
the United States is represented in this exhibi- 
tion by the work of some member who is also 
a member of the Academy. It is an interesting 
fact that native sons of thirty-three states and 
fourteen foreign countries are among the ex- 
hibitors. If this does not present a cross sec- 
tion of contemporary art, at least in its more 
conservative aspects, we do not see how it 
could be done. 

“After a century of effort the art school which 
the Academy has developed and which it now 
maintains at 109th St. and Amsterdam Avenue, 





New York city, has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 600 students a year, from whom no tui- 
tion is required. One-third of the art students 
are of American parentage and two-thirds are 
American born of foreign parents. Thirty na- 
tionalities are represented in the Academy Art 
School.” 

Tue Art Dicest has embellished this article 
with a set of photographs which it honestly 
tried to make representative of the Academy’s 
all-members show. 





“Original” or “Antique” 


Protection of the antique and art dealers 
from the rigidity of the tariff law has been 
taken up with the Commissioner of Customs at 
Washington by the Antique and Decorative 
Arts League, on the ground that a genuinely 
old work of art entered as “an original,” yet 
questioned as “original” by the appraiser, is 
libeled for duty in spite of its antiquity. Al- 
though the work may have been produced be- 
for 1830 and so entitled to enter free of duty, 
the customs have not the power to change its 
entry classification to that of an “antique.” 

The league hopes that the customs will be 
given the power to reclassify a work of art 
from “original” to “antique.” 





From Russia 





“Francis Villiers,’ by Van Dyck. 


Reproduced above is “Portrait of Francis 
Villiers’ by Antony Van Dyck (1599-1641), 
which has been sold to an important private 
collection in St. Louis by the Newhouse Gal- 
leries of New York and St. Louis for a price 
exceeding $100,000. The canvas, 27 by 21% 
inches and painted about 1639, portrays the 
son of the first Duke of Buckingham. 

The picture comes from the collection of 
Princess Paley, widow of the Grand Duke of 
Russia, uncle of the last Czar, and was re- 
moved from the Paley Palace, Tsarskoye Selo. 
It was formerly in the collection of Count 
Alexis of Russia and is illustrated in “Klassiker 
der Kunst.” In it is evidence of Van Dyck’s 
influence on Gainsborough, whose “Blue Boy” 
is painted in practically the same manner and 
in a tunic of exactly the same color. 





Wheeling Gets Show 


Early in December the Wheeling Art Club 
will put on a large representative exhibition 
of paintings by the Western group of Ameri- 
can artists. According to the announcement, 
the exhibition, a traveling collection circulated 
by the American Federation of Arts, is of 
particular. current interest “in the light of re- 
cent allegations that discrimination by an all- 
Eastern jury has excluded all but one West- 
ern artist from the 29th Carnegie International 
and that general recognition of their work is 
being hampered by such exclusion.” 

The artists will include J. H. Sharp, a native 
of Bridgeport, a suburb of Wheeling, who 
moved to Taos, N. M., and founded that fa- 
mous art colony. Mr. Sharp, best known for 
his portraits of Indian types and the Indian 
genre, is represented in the gallery of the 
University of California by nearly 100 Indian 
subjects, in the Smithsonian Institute by 26 
paintings and in various museums throughout 
the country. The other exhibitors will be: 
Frank G. Applegate, Henry Balink, O. E. Bern- 
inghaus, E. L. Blumenschein, Gerald Cassidy, 
Mary R. Colton, E. Irving Couse, Catharine 
Critcher, Andrew Dasburg, W. H. Dunton, 
Nicolai Fechin, Alice Ferguson, Blanche 
Grant, Oscar Jacobson, William R. Leigh, 
Cyrus B. More, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Hans 
Paap, Sheldon Parsons, Bert Phillips, Carl 
Redin, Olive Rush, Birger Sandzen, ‘Theodore 
Van Soelen. 
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icles Museum Shows Work 


“Pertaining to Yachts and Yachting,’ Charles Sheeler. 





“Wrestler,” by Hunt Diedrich. 


As if in answer to the National Academy of 
Design’s gesture in staging an all-members 
show to reveal to the art world what it can 
expect when the pendulum sweeps back to 
conservatism, the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, will on Dec. 3 open an exhibition 
of contemporary American painters and sculp- 
tors. First view will be for members only, but 


“The Artist’s Family,” Vincent Canadeé. 














on Dec. 4 the exhibition will be open to the 
public in the museum’s galleries, 730 Fifth 
Ave., to continue until Jan. 20. 

The exhibition will include the work of thir- 
ty painters and seven sculptors none of whom 
have been seen in previous exhibitions at the 
Museum. Last December, it will be remem- 
bered, “Nineteen Living Americans” were 
shown; then last April there was a display of 
the work of “Forty-six Artists Under 35.” 
While the present group is in a sense supple- 
mentary to these previous groupings, the di- 
rector and trustees of the Museum of Modern 
Art believe that it may even surpass them in 
variety and interest.- For one thing, it proves 
the wide scope of American art. 

The importance of American sculpture is 
especially emphasized in the work of seven 
artists: Alexander Calder, Hunt Diederich, 
Anna Glenny, Gaston Lachaise, Robert Lau- 
rent, Dudley Vail Talcott and William Zo- 
rach. 

Most of the artists were selected by a com- 
mittee made up of five of the trustees and the 
two directors: A. Conger Goodyear, president 
of the Museum; Miss L. P. Bliss, vice presi- 
dent; Samuel A. Lewisohn, secretary, and Ste- 
phen C. Clark, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director, 
and Jere Abbott, associate director. Mrs. John 


“The Wrestler,” 


Dudley Vail Talcott. 








of 37 More Painters and Sculptors 


. 


“American Landscape,” by Mark Tobey. 








“Still Life,’ Henry E. Schnakenberg. 


D. Rockefeller, Jr., could not serve on the 
committee since she has not yet returned from 
Europe. 

The majority of the artists are familiar to 
the New York public, but a few, the director 
believes, are practically unknown and should 
arouse “surprise and controversy.” The paint- 

[Continued on page 17] 





“Pioneer Hop,’ Mark Tobey. 
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Macbeth’s “Philippic” 
[Concluded from page 6] 


advances into the hitherto unexplored regions 
of the mind; .. . in its present state of growth 
and change it is a topic for everyone’s more 
or less excited consideration and opinion.” We 
suggest less excitement and more deliberation 
in reaching an opinion which might be changed 
thereby. 

And then the article says—and here we do 
not need tdyg0 to France to know that this is 
getting less‘true every day—“Department store 
displays, magazine covers, and advertising 
posters have been instrumental in changing 
our point of view.” Ask any good advertising 
man what thé trend is. He will tell you that 
the public is getting tired of Modernism in 
advertising. He will suggest that you compare 
the fashion ads, for example, in magazines like 
Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar, over the last year 
and see the definite trend away from the so- 
called modern forms. A further statement in 
this article, “Today the self-styled modernists 

. are breathlessly followed and acclaimed” 
naturally gives rise to the question, “Why the 
hurry?”—or must we rush so that we may 
catch our idols before they turn to other 
things? “Those of us who pride ourselves on 
open-mindedness,” says the writer, but just 
what do we make of open-mindedness when he 
says “Art as it was before Matisse and Picasso 
is interesting only for the museum and its 
relics.” “Open-mindedness” to the Modernist 
means “be ready to think as we think.” It 
never means “we may be wrong!” 

We have a good example of what is happen- 
ing, in the history of Cubism, once hailed as 
the ultimate in art. Our own Arthur B. Davies, 
one of the deepest students of art that this 
country has ever had, went over to it enthusi- 





astically after the Armory Show in 1913,— | 
went over to it for a brief period, when he as | 


vigorously decided that, as an end in itself, it 
was a total failure. It is significant that his 
Memorial Exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum contained not a single important exam- 
ple of that side of his art. Today the move- 
ment in its relation to painting is practically 
extinct, and yet only ten or fifteen years ago 
we were told just as emphatically as we are 
told about today’s modern art, that it was here 
to stay and we'd have to swallow it whether we 
liked it or not! 

One of the fallacies of modern art supporters 
is their contention that, given time, it will take 
the place of conservative art, just as Barbizon 
painting and Impressionistic painting were 
gradually adopted, although laughed at when 
they first appeared. 

This is not logical reasoning. Up to the time 
of the Modernists, the old definition “Art is 
nature seen through a temperament”’ still ap- 
plied; and it was with the interpretation of 
nature, seen through the temperaments, that the 
Men of Barbizon and the Impressionists were 
concerned. The differences that they adopted 
were differences in the rendering of light, and 
it took time for us to grasp their teachings and 
to revise our own ways of looking at nature. 
But the basis was still nature. 

The new movement, however, discards the 
old definition and in its place gives us, “Art is 
Temperament,”—be the stimulus nature, or 
dreams, or abstractions that have nothing to 
do with anything outside the painter’s mind. 
All that interests is the working of the mind,— 
conscious or subconscious, according to the 
degree of modernity of the artist. Nature, and 
the presentation of natural forms, may or may 
not have anything to do with the result as pre- 
sented. In other words, we are now asked to 
accept psychological art and discard representa- 
tional art. We are no longer to be pleased by 








the beauties of nature but must look for satis- 
faction to the beauties created by the artists’ 
minds. What those beauties are, as shown in 
most modern exhibitions, is a commentary on 
the character and quality of those minds. 

But we don’t have to go to France to learn 
that perhaps we conservatives aren’t awfully 
wrong after all. We have indications of a direct 
change of heart right here in the stronghold of 
Modernism. Creative Art is a “modern” maga- 
zine, founded as such, along with many others, 
and now edited. by Henry McBride, staunch 
friend of modern art. In its September issue 
read an article by Guy Pene du Bois, himself a 
modern artist—but not an ultra modern— 
which puts the comic touch into the sacred 
precincts: 

“The collectors are busily buying French 
pictures. The painters are busily imitating 
French pictures. Perhaps American painters 
should not live in America. Perhaps it would 
be instructive for both collectors and painters 
to live long enough in that France which they 
so wholeheartedly adore to learn the mistakes 
they make in the selection of things they be- 
lieve to be France’s present love. The collectors 
would learn that they are behind the times in 
French fashions, and the artists, probably, to 
love American painting more. . . . It is better 
to speak of the present effectiveness of French 
propaganda upon our collectors and painters. 
It will, of course, pass. . . . Now we must play 
with the gay boys, the fashionables, who know 
all the pigmental slang, are aware of all the 
painted bon mots or of, perhaps this is simpler, 
the day’s arabesques. It is unfortunate that 
they are already beginning to be too familiar; 
unfortunate when one remembers the time and 
money spent on them. . . . The Franco-realists, 
for one good thing, will stop painting bovine 
females with uncrossable legs. . . . Did Jules 
Pascin begin it? It is repeated all over Europe 
and by many young Americans learned in 
European ways and visions. New York is a 
good place to become proficient in them! 
There should be some mention . . . of those 
fashionable stampedes by which we are so often 
made ridiculous.” 

And this is by a man well qualified to know 
what he is talking about. He has been through 
the mill,—artist and critic, as his father was 
before him, for many years. We hear he was 
“released” by one of the “smart” magazines 
because he wanted to tell the truth. Well, he 
has told it now in circles where it should do 
the most good,—and those circles will know 
down in their hearts that he has told the truth. 

We doubt that Mr. du Bois’ article will be 
widely copied. The art editors of most of our 
newspapers and magazines, with a very few 
notable exceptions, are too steeped in modern- 
ism to pass along any anti-modern information. 
We are led to believe by the press in general 
and by two or three privately financed publi- 
cations, that America has gone over, body and 
soul, to modern art. We beg our readers not 
to believe it. Modern exhibitions are crowded 
with visitors, it is true, for the curious are 
numberless, as every good murder trial bears 
witness; but for every buyer of a modern pic- 
ture, there are a score for good conservative 
works, And there are private and semi-private 
museums aplenty that contain masterpieces of 

real art by real artists, though. their owners do 
not publish books and periodicals to justify 
their purchases. 

Once again we would remind you that the 
great men of the modern movement have done 
much for art. They have taught us to look for 
essentials of form, and they have lifted our 
color sense enormously,—and all praise to them 
for it. 

And lest we have seemed too critical of the 
Museum of Modern Art which has sponsored 
some of the canvases that we believe have no 








Buffalo Celebrates 





“Le Mendicant,” by Manet. 


In commemoration of the 25th anniversary 
of the opening of the Albright Art Gallery, the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy is holding a series 
of important exhibitions to continue through 
the rest of the year. Until Dec. 16 there will 
be on view a group of paintings by Manet, 
Berthe Morisot, Degas, Andre, Mary Cassatt, 
Brock, Matisse, Picasso, ‘Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Pizarro, Guillaumin, Cézanne and Modigliani. 
Included is Manet’s “Le Mendicant,” loaned 
by the Wildenstein Galleries of New York. 

Running concurrently with this exhibition is 
an international group of flower paintings— 
English, French, Spanish, Polish and American. 

In December the Albright Art Gallery will 
honor John Grabau with a retrospective ex- 
hibition of 25 years of his work as a master 
craftsman in bookbinding and designer in 
leather. Mr. Grabau is a Buffalo man. 





place in serious art, let us at once acknowledge 
the debt American art lovers owe the new 
institution for making it possible for us to see, 
in greater numbers and in better examples than 
we have ever seen them before, the few really 
great men of Modernism. 

While we decry their imitators and the sup- 
port those imitators are getting, we would 
equally decry the imitators of the great art of 
the past—the “little conservatives,” if such 
expression may be used. Equally they have no 
place in art, and equally they are undeserving 
of recognition or support. 

If the few illustrations which we have bor- 
rowed from recent exhibitions at the Museum 
of Modern Art; if the opinions of critics who 
know perhaps better than some of our own 
clever writers what they are talking about; if 
your own sane common sense and sense too of, 
yes, decency in general; if all these things do 
not convince you that we are right in sticking 
to sane American Art by American Artists for 
an American Public, then nothing we can say 
can possibly convince you. 

If, however, you feel as we do about it, then 
we urge you to support our kind of art wher- 
ever you find it. Believe with us that publicity 
and brass bands do not always make for truth. 
And do not be afraid that you are “old hat” 
because you want your homes to contain things 
of beauty. There is every chance in the world 
that, in standing fast, you are really leading 
the procession! 
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British Art 


Thomas Agnew & Sons are exhibiting the 
works of contemporary British painters in their 
New York Galleries. It is a large yet well- 
hung show comprising paintings by the follow- 
ing artists, Wilson Steer, Duncan Grant, Roger 
fry, Vanessa Bell, A. J. Munnings, Charles 
Conder, Walter Sickert, Paul Nash, Ambrose 
McEvoy, Mark Gertler, J. D. Innes, Mrs. Dod 
Proctor and Professor Tonks. Henry McBride 
of the New York Sun, after singling out Wilson 
Steer for especial praise, wrote enthusiastically 
about the galleries themselves, which have the 
“dimensions of living rooms in private houses 
and the amateur is not disconcerted by chilly 
winds blowing from the four corners of vasty 
galleries and so is enabled to get on terms with 
the pictures at once.” 

Of the pictures Mr. McBride wrote: “These 
British pictures have the qualities we associate 
with the British people. They are in good 
taste—and the British pride themselves on 
taste, as you know, and they are honest in the 
sense that each of these artists openly desires 
to stand on his own legs, and they are thor- 
ough in the sense that no one of them would 
think for a minute of slighting his work. 

“As for out and out genius, that is another 
question. The British are in the same position 
that we are in. They lack, as we do, a gov- 
ernmental support of art and the powerful 
backing of a public that is extremely sensitive 
to art. Their artists, just like ours, lead some- 
what detached lives. It is possible to believe 
it of them, as we certainly believe it of our- 
selves, that many excellent talents are allowed 
to pass undeveloped because of the more sure 
returns that may be garnered in other walks of 
life. Above all, and also like us, they find the 
greatest difficulty in gaining acceptance for 
their artists in foreign lands. In that respect 
they are better off than we are. They certainly 
have the Messrs. Agnew looking after their 
interests in New York, but whom have we 
looking out for us in London? 

“Just the same, if Wilson Steer be not an 
out-and-out genius he is so near to it that he 
must be allowed the benefit of the doubt. As 
for the English themselves, they have no doubt 
on the subject. As far as they are concerned, 
he is an old master, and has been this long 
time past, though still living. . . . 

“Other artists showing are Duncan Grant, 
Roger Fry and Vanessa Bell. These three en- 
joy a fashionable prestige in London for mod- 
emity. To us their work is far from being 
sensational.” 








THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 


37 West 57th St., New York 


BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBITION 
BY MEMBERS 


Dec. 8th to 20th incl. 








DELPHIC STUDIOS 
Paintings, drawings, prints 
MEXICAN ARTISTS and ARTISTS 
of the MEXICAN SCHOOL 
Dec. Ist to Jan. 4th. 

9 East 57th Street 
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ETCHINGS — ARTISTIC IRON 


SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 














Exhibits Her Art at 





“Mary the Madonna and Mary the Magda- 
lene,” by Natalie Hays Hammond. 


Natalie Hays Hammond, daughter of Johu 
Hays Hammond, will show her paintings at the 
International Art Center of Roerich Museum, 
New York, Dec. 1 to 15. The collection of 
70 canvases includes “Mary the Madonna and 
Mary the Magdalene,” “Head of a Prophet,” 
“Himalayas,” and “Noon.” 

Miss Hammond, who received her art train- 
ing at the Master Institute of the Roerich 
Museum and under Sergei Soudekine, has had 
a successful career both in Europe and Ameri- 
ca. In 1927 she was the youngest artist ex- 





Her Alma Mater 








PO Ap mms STB 


“Himalayas,” by Natalie Hayes Hammond. 
Courtesy of Roerich Museum. 


hibiting in the Royal Miniature Society of 
London, and in 1928 was made an associate 
member. Following an exhibition in Paris 
some of her work was acquired by the French 
government. 

Another phase of art in which Miss Ham- 
mond has achieved distinction is costume de 
signing. Alla Nazimova commissioned her to 
design sets and costumes for “India” and in 
1928 she designed the costumes for the Bicen- 
tenary Pageant of St. John’s College, An- 
napolis. 





Truly International 


The second annual International Exhibition 
of Lithographs and Wood Engravings will open 
at the Art Institute of Chicago to continue 
until Jan. 25. There will be about 400 en- 
tries from the following countries: Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, Russia, Hol- 
land, Belgium, China, Japan, Australia, Mexi- 
co, South America and the United States. 





Patty at the Fifteen 


William A. Patty, one of the members of 
the Fifteen Gallery, is holding an exhibition of 
his recent paintings there until Dec. 6. The 
majority of the pictures have their scenes 
laid in New England, where Mr. Patty painted 
for several months last Summer. He is a 
resident of Brooklyn, is affiliated with numer- 
ous art associations and has been a constant 
exhibitor in leading exhibitions throughout the 
country. He has traveled extensively in Eu- 
rope, Africa and the West Indies. 








PHOTOGRAPHERS 
OF 


ART COLLECTIONS 
INTERIORS OF HOMES 
SCULPTURE—PAINTINGS—FURNITURE 


CARL KLEIN STUDIOS 


9 E. 59th Street New York City 
Telephone Volunteer 4540-41 








Studios—Large and small, suitably equipped 

for art classes, lectures, readings, club 
meetings on Sundays or evenings. Inspec- 
tion ivited. Apply Traphagen, 1680 Broadway, 
New York City, between 52nd and 53rd 
Streets. Telephone Columbus 2077. 








BARBIZON-PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES 
101 WEST 58th ST. N. Y. 


PAINTINGS by 
MICHEL JACOBS 


DIRECTOR METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


and PUPILS of 
| EUROPEAN-AFRICAN 
| PAINTING TOUR 


FROM DEC. Ist thru DEC. 14th 
| OPEN EVENINGS AND SUNDAYS 








THE PEARSON GALLERY 
545 Fifth Avenue New York City 





“TuRKEY HEN” By Pror. H. KRIEGER 


Animal Bronzes by Famous 


Sculptors ... Until Dec. 30th. 


Affiliated with 
INTERNATIONAL ART FOUNDRIES 
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John Whorf, Pessimist, Paints Joy 


in Living 





“La Grandmere.” 


John Whorf, who last year informed the art 
world that painting was dead, furnishes little 
- proof of the truth of his pessimism in his an- 
nual exhibition of oils and water colors at the 
Grace Horne Galleries, Boston, until Dec. 13. 
The show, consisting of 77 paintings with the 
water color medium dominating, is creating its 
accustomed stir in Boston art circles and is 
unanimously conceded by the critics to be “a 
brilliant performance” and his “best yet.” 

Alice Lawton wrote in the Boston Post: 
“As usual, one feels the sense of adventure, of 
light-hearted gayety, of genuine joy in living 
in Mr. Whorf’s paintings. No matter how 
gloomily he may talk of the lack of great paint- 
ing today, there is no trace of pessimism in 
his own work. This artist is not interested in 





Water Color by John Whorf. 


morbidness nor tragedy, yet he loves the haz- 
ardous. You note that at once in many 0! 
his paintings made during a recent fishing trip 
to the region of the St. Lawrence and Saguc- 
nay rivers.” 

The critic recalls a discussion overheard on 
the opening day between Mr. Whorf and a 
group of art students: “Consummate tech- 
nician, in his opinion,‘ does not make a great 
artist, necessarily. ‘Fhere are two types of 
art, the emotional and the intellectual; the 
emotional warmer and more living, the in- 
tellectual more coldly and technically correct. 
The great artist needs more bigotry and con- 
viction and emotionalism to carry others off 
their feet and so make art a living, flaming, 
necessary joy. And painters are of two kinds, 














| AMERICAN 


| 578 Madison Ave. 





Metropolitan Galleries 


OLD AND MODERN | 
PAINTINGS | 
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| 
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English and French Portraits and 
Landscapes of the 18th Century 
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SELECTED BARBIZON and 


Opposite American Art Galleries, corner 57th St. 


PAINTINGS 


New York 


























The Artist Speaks 


Apropos of the recent “art racket” revela- 
tions, indicating that several wealthy collectors 
have been “stung” by a ring of swindlers, Mor- 
ris Hall Pancoast, painter, in a letter to the 
Boston Herald gave the artist’s view of the 
scandal: 

“The present excitement about fake antiques 
and old masters is most amusing to the artist 
who has been watching, more or less philo- 
sophically, the millionaire, modern prototype 
of the prince and the church of old, studiously 
ignore the art of his own time and invest in 
the art of a by-gone age—something his original 
never did. 

“The moral of all this tale of fakes is very 
simple. The real sport—indeed the real invest- 
ment—is in discovering the fine talents of one’s 
own time and buying them when they are 
unknown and cheap. There lies the zest of 
discovery, the joy of finding a real gem by a 
more or less known artist, and the satisfaction 
of finding one’s critical taste developing with 
each successive purchase. Whz-t matters if 
only one out of 10 ‘finds’ develops into a real 
talent? There will be profit and glory enough 
in that one to more than make up for all the 
‘flivvers.’ 

“And for the man who thinks more of the 
investment than the quality of his pictures, let 
him not forget the Quinn collection with its 
handsome profit when put on the auction block, 
or the famous story of Durand-Ruel and the 
present value of the many pictures which they 
bought for a song when the Impressionists 
were unknown and laughed at. 

“In short, the man of my moral is the real 
art collector—not the man who buys old mas- 
ters—authenticated or otherwise.” 





those who find nature as they like it and others 
who are curious, mystics, dreamers and who, 
because they are dissatisfied, create a country 
of their own. Then, laughingly escaping from 
the discussion, Mr. Whorf flung a parting shot: 
‘An artist may be one thing or the other—it 
depends on his digestion!’ ” 
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Like Sheep 


Irma Rene Koen writing in the Christian 
Science Monitor on “Expressionism in Paint- 
ing” denounces those artists who imitate the 
style of other artists, and quotes Leon Kroll as 
saying: “The pseudo-Matisses and the pseudo- 
Van Goghs will soon be utterly lost; the people 
who survive are the people who are them- 
selves.” 

“The painter tells us that he is striving for 
expressionism or says the 
writer; “but why do so many artists appear to 
express themselves alike? . . . It would seem 


self-expression,” 


that too many painters can express themselves 
only through the eyes of, the best known 
painters of their day. 

“Many painters herd themselves like sheep, do 
the same things their colleagues do, employ the 
same subjects they see accepted in the exhibi- 
tions. They are afraid of sentiment when they 
should fear only sentimentality. They are 
afraid of pure color when they should fear only 
to use color they neither see nor feel. 

“This past summer, two artists watched the 
light fade over the Inner Harbor at Gloucester. 
A mellow-colored fog hung over the low tide, 
which had left a mossy green foreground with 
rivulets catching the light and drawing the eye 
to the middle distance, where small sailboats 
with unlowered sails were moored and remained 
motionless in the windless air. Beyond, the 
lights of the town gleamed in soft, large disks 
through the haze. 

“It’s beautiful,’ said one of the artists, ‘but 
I dare not paint it. It’s too atmospheric, too 
inactive, too Whistlerian. It would never 
“make” an exhibition.’ And why not? Because 
our contemporary juries are usually so interest- 
ed in a certain type of canvas that a tonal pic- 
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The annual collection of the year’s best post- 
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Over 100 actual color specimens 
Price $6.00 Postpaid 
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Paintings By 
GEORGE W. PARKER 


Circuit ExHIBITIon 
rf e Hotel, Roch . Ve 
December 8th to December 20th 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
December 26th to January 2nd 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 
January 12th to January 24th 
Carson, Pirie and Scott, Chicago 
Month of February 
Closson Gallery, Cincinnati, Ohio 
March Ist to March 15th 


Little Gallery in the Woods, Kansas City, Mo. 
April Ist to April 15th 
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Write for Price List 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 578 ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 











English Middle Class Life of 300 Years Ago 





“The Churchill Family,” by Charles Philips (1708-1747). 


Reproduced herewith is an English XVIII 
century conversation piece, “The Churchill 
Family,” by Charles Philips, contemporary of 
William Hogarth (Hogarth died in 1746, 
Philips in 1747). This painting, lent by the 
Ehrich Galleries of New York, was included 
in the loan exhibition of portraits, landscapes 
and conversation pieces of the XVIII century 
English school which just closed at the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts. Depicted is a 
typical scene from the daily life of a middle 
class English family of that period. Edward 
Strong, builder of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is 
shown standing in the center. 

The Institute’s Bulletin: “One usually thinks 
only of the portraits of brilliant and beautiful 
ladies of the court and great gentlemen of the 
realm when one thinks of the XVIII century, 
forgetting that it was a time when a truly 
British landscape was being created by Gains- 
borough and Richard Wilson, and genre paint- 
ing, expressing the life of the people, was de- 





ture has not much chance. It is probable that 
Whistler himself would not pass one of our 
juries today. 

“So-called modernistic painting has liberated 
the artist, but only a few artists have taken 
advantage of this liberation. They are the 
painters who think for themselves, watching 
their own feeling toward beauty, painting what 
they choose and in the manner they choose.” 











CAPRONI CASTS 
have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects 
and Art Lovers for nearly a 
century because: 

They are faithful copies of 
the originals. Only superior 
craftsmanship is employed. 
Our collection is the largest 
of its kind in the world. 
Our fully illustrated catalog 
of ancient, medieval, and 
modern subjects is a valuable 
reference book of sculpture. 
sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Your copy will be mailed at 
once. Make checks payable to 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., INc. 
Galleries & Offices—1918 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 





Esquiline Venus 
ln the Capitoline 
Museum, Rome 
Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 
Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 








under such masters as William 
Hogarth, Charles Philips and George Mor- 
CS 

“These conversation pieces reflect the middle 
class life of XVIII century England as vividly 
as the portraits reflect the aristocracy, and the 
paintings of Hogarth and Morland record and 
satirize the common people.” 
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lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
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of the paintings 
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Jacobs and His Class Show Product of Tour 
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“Casa del Gada, Cuenca,” by Michel Jacobs. 


Michel Jacobs, director of the Metropolitan 
Art School, has not turned modernist, but he 
has returned with his class from Europe and 


Africa and brought with him paintings of his 
own which indicate, to use the words of Lula 
Merrick, “a complete transformation of his 
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50 Central Park South 
New York City 


Old world hospitality in the 
spirit of the new world; old 
world service with the newest 
of the new world’s comforts. 
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of Europe’s finest, under the 
inspired direction of 




















of Paris, London and the Rivieria. 


Rooms single or en suite, facing 
Cental Park and but a moment 
from the city’s amusement 
business sectors. 











First Tulsa Annual 


The first exhibition of work by Tulsa (Okla.) 
artists sponsored by the -Tulsa Art Association 
met with success. Artists who had previously 
been “hiding their lights under baskets” joined 
with the more prominent ones to make the 
show the larest ever held in the city. Accord- 
ing to the sponsors this exhibition, an experi- 
ment to find out “just how art-minded Tulsa 
is” and what she possesses in the way of local 
talent, was “wholly successful.” 

“Bob Cat Canyon” by Glenn E. Wheete was 
awarded first place in the oil group. In this 
painting the artist has pictured New Mexico 
aspens against a background of Colorado 
spruce, an old elm and an upheaval of sand 
stone. A bob cat, out of the underbrush, 
curious to see an artist at work, is respon- 
sible for the name of the picture. 





Germany Keeps Vermeer 


The intended purchase by Sir Joseph Du- 
veen of Vermeer’s famous picture, “The Girl 
With a Wineglass,” the property of the Duke 
of Brunswick, has been vetoed by the Federal 
Government of Brunswick, according to the 
London Observer. The price to have been paid 
was estimated at nearly $675,000. 

The picture, the property of the Duke, is in 
the Brunswick Museum, whose directors have 
now informed the Minister of the Interior at 
Berlin that Germany is at liberty to place this 
painting on the index of works of art forbidden 
to leave the country. 





Deny Buying “The Tempest” 

A report was printed recently that Sir Joseph 
Duveen had purchased Giorgione’s painting 
“The Tempest” for $2,750,000, a sum exceed- 
ing by far any price hitherto paid for an old 
master. Duveen Brothers have denied it, say- 
ing that even if the picture could be bought— 
it is on the list interdicted by the Italian gov- 


ernment—the price reported paid was utterly 
ridiculous. 





point of view,” so that he was able “to see in 
the most approved modern manner minus the 
ists and isms of a few years back.” The paint- 
ing herewith reproduced, “Casa del Gada, 
Cuenca,” a Spanish subject, indicates this 
transformation. It is one of a group which Mr. 
Jacobs and ten of the students of his tour are 
exhibiting at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel’s galler- 
ies until Dec. 14. The ten are Mary Janice 
Henderson, Bagdad, Fla.; Mrs. Ora I. Maxim, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Elizabeth A. MacNutt, 
Petersham, Mass.; Jack Carlton, Springhill, 
La.; Mrs. W. S. Hutchison, New Haven, 
Conn.; Vida Harris, Manhattan, Kan.; Doris 
Hines, Kansas City, Mo.; Alice A. Rosenblatt, 
New York; Laura Barbour Howe, Nashville, 
Tenn., Mrs. Irene Granbery, Paris, Tex. 

Next Summer Mr. Jacobs will take another 
class through Holland, Germany, France, Switz- 
erland, Spain and Africa, starting the middle 
of June and returning at the end of September. 











Opening for Man With Art and 
Educational Background 


A Prominent non-commercial art organ- 

ization in a large Eastern city is seeking a 
man with a wide background in the arts, to 
promote and extend the use of its exhibition 
galleries along sales and educational lines. 
Must be able to meet prominent individuals 
and speak in public. Experience not neces- 
sary but desirable. Salary—oprortunity for 
growth. In writing, give references and full 
experiences. Address Box 19, Art Digest, 
New York City. 
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“American Academy” 


The American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters opened its doors to the public on Nov. 15, 
The exhibition, which consisted of the work of 
its own living members and the members of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
marked the opening of the Academy’s new 
building at 632 West 156th St. Five new 
members have been added as announced by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president. They 
are Edith Wharton, Robert Frost, Irving Bab- 
bitt, George Grey Barnard and James Truslow 
Adams. The exhibit will remain open until 
May 15, 1931. 

It is truly a conservative show and none of 
the artists have stepped beyond the circle of 
the recognized limits of the conservatives. 
“One thing is beyond dispute,” Elisabeth Lu- 
ther Cary wrote in the New York Times. 
“These artists, who one and all have ‘arrived,’ 
are honest workingmen: Some of their paint- 
ings left the easel a score of years ago, two 
or three date back almost twice as far, but 
glancing around the walls of the two galleries, 
one fails to discover a single picture that has 
gone badly wrong as to surface and color.” 

Ernest C. Sherburne, of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, wrote: “Among the paintings we 
lingered before ‘Woman Mending,’ by Gari 
Melchers, which discovers beauty of colors in 
blue calico and arresting pattern in a cloth 
head covering; ‘Entrance to the Village,’ by El- 
mer Schofield, with its shadow rhythms; ‘A 
Portrait,’ by Frank Benson, with its Velasquez- 
like tonalities; Wayman Adams’s slashing por- 
trait of E. Irving Couse; the satisfying bal- 
ance of lights and darks in Jonas Lie’s sea- 
scape, ‘The North End’; the jade greens of 
brook ice as seen through a screen of strag- 
gling trees in “The Pool,’ by Edward Redfield; 
the progression of greens in the bushes across 
the red sands in ‘Rio Grande County,’ by John 
Sloan.” 

The art critic of the New York Sun be- 
moans the fact when he visited the Academy 
there were only seven people there “in con- 
trast with the mobs who surge to the ex- 
hibition of the Modern Museum.” He con- 
tinues: “There was nothing that revolted you 
to the point of protest nor anything that ex- 
cited you to extravagant praise. There was 
plenty of noncommittal good taste. Probably 
every item in the display conformed to the ac- 
cepted canons of institutions. As furniture the 
pictures were impeccable. As messages from 
geniuses to a palpitant public, they left some- 
thing to be desired.” 
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Art of Old Japan Lives in Araki School 





“Sunshine After Snow,” by Nagata Shunsui. 


To imagine that there is in Japan any great- 
er uniformity of style in painting than pre- 
vails in the United States is to suppose that 
art in that art-conscious country is dead. Ac- 
tually the schools are many and active. Spe- 
cial groups rally around the leading artists, 
and secession from accepted movements is not 
uncommon. The major division is between 
the painters who work in the Western man- 
ner and those who follow the Japanese tradi- 
tion. Examples of this latter group are to be 
seen at the Detroit Institute of Arts, where 
until Dec. 21 an exhibition of contemporary 
Japanese paintings of the Araki school is be- 
ing held. 

The Araki school, centering first around the 
great Araki Kampo (1831-1915) and now 
about his son, Araki Jippo, may be regarded 
as a Tokyo offspring of the Shijo school which 
has flourished in Kyoto since the days of 
Maruyama Okyo (1733-1795), its most influ- 
ential exponent. Jippo himself is a master 
of that subtle and almost infinitely variable 
pigment known to the West as Chinese ink, 
accomplishment in the use of which for both 
writing and painting is the basis of the tradi- 
tional Japanese technique. Most of the artists 
of this school supplement their work with the 
brilliantly decorative use of vivid, often thick- 
ly opaque, mineral colors, frequently blended 
with gold. The Japanese genius for balanced 
and rhythmic design in composition, with a 
harmonious adjustment of the significant blank 
spaces that tell so much, is dominant. 

Benjamin March, curator of Asiatic art at 
the Detroit Institute, writes: “Painting in the 
Japanese style today is essentially a revival 
and perpetuation of the older forms. During 
the early days of the Meiji period (1868-1912) 
taste for the native tradition ebbed low and 


characteristic Japanese -art seemed likely to 
become merely historical. Then, largely 
through the influence of the American Pro- 
fessor Fenollosa, who went to Japan in 1878, 
the regeneration occurred which has lead to 
renewed popularity and increasing patronage 
for the peculiarly Japanese art forms. If the 
work of the revival seems still to be concerned 
chiefly with grace and elegance of execution 
and to lack somewhat of the hard vigor of a 
fresh creative movement, the history of Japa- 
nese painting justifies the faith that from it 
will come a new and definitely Japanese-mod- 
ern art.” 
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New York Season 


Venetian masters ranging in time from the 
Renaissance up to the XVIII century are on 
view at the Van Diemen Galleries. giving a 
comprehensive though not exhaustive study 
of Venetian art from its period of greatness to 
its decline. In the exhibition are works by 
Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto, Paris Bordone, 
Cima de Conegliano, Palma Vecchio, Barthol- 
ommeo Veneto, Guardi, Longhi, Bassano, 
Canaletto, Andrea Schiavone and Cariani. 

The Sun: “Longhi, of course, is one of the 
later Italians who was brought up possibly 
to think that all the great themes had already 
been exploited—was it not Michelangelo who 
said that there were only thirty-six available 
poses that the human figure could take?—but 
at any rate he contented himself with inti- 
mate observations of the life around him, and 
achieved a considerable fame in spite of the 
fact that Titian had lived in Venice before 
him. 

“But when you enter a room with Titians, 
Tintorettos, Carianis and Venetos, you invol- 
untarily take a long breath, for you instantly 
drift back mentally to a period of large en- 
terprise, with people accustomed to large ges- 
tures and daring adventures. I don’t suppose 
the people were any bigger physically then 
than now, but they seemed so. They saw 
themselves in what we now call ‘close-ups,’ 
and the artists looked on their great people 
dutifully as gods. It is no wonder the ar- 
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At the Downtown Galleries Glenn Coleman 
is exhibiting a group of paintings of street 
scenes in New York—picturesque and roman- 
tic scenes which are fast disappearing before 
the ever advancing line of skyscrapers. In 
the show are paintings of Greenwich Village, 
vistas along East River, bridges, docks, 
shabby buildings and warehouses. 

In the foreword to the catalogue the artist 
said: “I have always liked to paint streets 
and buildings. I feel that they have person- 
ality—gaudy streets that beckon with flashing 
signs or stare at you with window eyes, the 
rust-stained streets of laborers, decrepit houses 
propped up with timber crutches. The once 
affluent street is now shabby and run down 
at the heel. Sometimes it ‘comes back’ and 
even puts on a little swank, like Minetta Lane. 
The new generation of skyscrapers hovers 
over the older streets, detached, abstract, a 
little respectful. This is to me the most fas- 
cinating part of the American scene, the New 
York streets, and that is why I paint them.” 

The Herald Tribune: “For a number of years 
this artist has tested out one idea after an- 
other, pursuing abstract investigations which 
led him up not a few blind alleys. But he 
always has remained true to the American 
scene, taking special delight in painting the 
modest streets and red-brick buildings of 
Greenwich Village and occasionally strolling 
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further to make capital of the imposing vistas 
of the East River and New York’s skyline. 
The same subjects are treated in the present 
show. But the leaden grays and dull browns 
which formerly failed to attract the eye have 
given way to a new and choicer taste for color, 
The patterns are more rigorously simplified, 
and, in short, Mr. Coleman seems to have set- 
tled down to paint more purposefully.” 
es <2 SS 


The art season is now under full way, say 
the critics, for the Daniel Gallery has now put 
on its annual opening show. Thirteen painters 
whose careers have been identified with this 
gallery are included—Preston Dickinson, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Nicolai Cikovsky, Katherine 
Schmidt, Raphael Soyer, Howard Rothschild, 
Niles Spencer, Henry Billings, Karl Snaths, 
Peter Blume, Saul Schary, Simeon Braguin, 
Rosella Hartman. Alexander Brook is miss- 
ing from the “Old Guard” and Rosella- Hart- 
man is a newcomer. 

“This modern exhibition,” said the Herald 
Tribune, “makes it clear that in order to be 
modern it is not necessary for a painter to be 
crude and careless in his methods.’ On the 
contrary, the artists here are painstaking and 
give’ proof of technical accomplishment in 
designs that are not only well considered, but 
cleverly painted.” 

* . * 

The second exhibition of the series which 
the Balzac Galleries are holding this season 
to commemorate the centenary of the roman- 
tic period is devoted to the lithographs, orig- 
inal drawings and water colors of Gavarni. 
The critic of the Times liked the water colors 
best: “Though they lack the richness and sub- 
stance of his lithographs, they are, perhaps 
for this very reason, more easily enchanting. 
They dress Gavarni’s age in glamor, making us 
believe it to be far wittier and gayer, more 
carefree than our own.” 

The Herald Tribune: “Next to Daumier, 
Gavarni is perhaps the most inquiring of the 
French draftsmen whose concern was with 
every-day life. His lithographs, highly favored 
by print connoisseurs, show admirable insight 
into the manners of his day.’ 

om * 

Harold Weston, who has returned to Amer- 
ica after three years spent in the South of 
France, just closed an exhibition of oils and 
water colors at the Montross Galleries. In- 
teriors of his house in the Pyrenees, babies, 
mothers, vegetables, fruits, breakfast dishes, 
cats, rabbits, landscapes and figures lying head 
foremost furnished a variety of subjects for 
Mr. Weston. 

“Painting is for Mr. Weston a graphic trans- 
scription of the life he lives,” said the Eagle. 
“He is not bothered with style. A personal 
reaction to what he sees gives his painting 
its vigorous individuality, which is, after all, 
the essence of style.” 

+ 7 * 

Until Dec. 1 the Morton Galleries are ex- 
hibiting paintings by Norma Jeanne Bern- 
stein, 20 year old artist. The critic of the 
Post found that, for all her youth, Miss Bern- 
stein “reveals ability to seize characteristic 
physical gestures in her figure work and sound 
drawing; her work is able and promising.” The 
Times: “The artist has a pretty sense of char- 
acter, and judges perhaps a little more deeply 
and less charitably than she leads one to 
believe.” 

* * . 


Henri Navarre, modern French craftsman and 
artist whose specialty is glass, held an exhibi- 
tion of his work in various media at the Ehrich 
Gallery. Bronze portraits and figure placques 
and drawings together with glass ware were in- 
cluded. “All of which prove,” said the Herald 
Tribune, “that Navarre is an artist as well as 
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a craftsman of a highly distinctive order. It is 


in glass, however, that he shows greatest orig- 


inality, a quality which is richly manifested in 
primary considerations of form and mass. One 
is struck throughout the range of his vases and 
bowls with the artist’s adherence to ideas which 
are only to be thought of as sculptural.” 

* * #* 

The Brummer Galleries are exhibiting the 
paintings of Pierre Roy, an artist who has 
never exhibited before and whose entire life 
work is represented in this show. “Here is an 
artist,” said the Post, who has developed tech- 
nical powers to the nth degree. His drawing is 
impeccable . . . at the most intricate problems 
of perspective, he knows how to make surfaces 
round, smooth, grained, opaque, any way you 
wish; he is a master of the most exacting ver- 
isimilitude of statement, a sort of realism plus 
—but with all this endowment and discipline 
(for such efficiency does not suddenly come on 
you Monday or leave you Wednesday; it is the 
result of many, many long, arduous stretches 
of toil) he is the least academic of painters. 
He could not be gathered into any fold or 
labeled with any existing tag.” 

* “ * 

The Chambrun Gallery is showing “A Cen- 
tury of French Etchings,” comprising a large 
and comprehensive exhibition of prints from 
Delacroix to Picasso. All the outstanding art- 
ists, with a very few exceptions, are included. 
Most of the prints are on view in this country 
for the first time. 

The Herald Tribune: “Of value and inter- 
est to the student of etching is this extensive 
group. A few celebrated men are omitted, such 
as Legros and Forain, but the assembled works 
are more than adequate illustration of the 
thesis in question. . . . It is surprising how 
many of the great painters since Rembrandt 
cultivated the print medium, and this is no 
doubt owing to the fact that drawing was so 
essential a part of their art as to make experi- 
ments on the copper plate a comparatively 
easy procedure for them.” 

* * * 

Kerr Eby, American etcher, exhibited a 
group of his most recent prints, together with 
many of his old favorites, at the Keppel Gal- 


The 
Gustabe Nassauer 
Collection of Paintings 
bp 
Clivette 


100 Central Park South 
Corner Sixth Avenue and 59th Street 
Free admission from 9 am. to 11 $.m. 
Having studied art for half a century, I 
candidly believe Mr. Clivette is the greatest 
technician that has ever lived. 
SIR WILLIAM BALFORD, 
Distinguished Critic and Collector, 
London, England. 
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leries. “This oeuvre represents a personal his- 
tory,” said the Times, “travels through town 
and country here and abroad, experiences in 
the war. But if an artist conveys through his 
work his own preferences, if he is most. moving 
when most moved, then we must decide that 
it is the country rather than cities or war that 
the artist loves best. There is a sort of para- 
dox in his love. ‘The land becomes more gentle 
for him; speaks to him in its most poetic terms 
during the rigorous cold and snow, when the 
trees are bare of leaves.” 
* * *# 

Continuing their policy of giving young 
American artists a chance, the Dudensing Gal- 
leries held a joint exhibition of work by Adele 
Godchaux and Olive Benson. “Both these 
painters,” said the Eagle, “have a long way to 
go, but neither is afraid to be herself, neither 
is fitting herself into any of the popular molds, 
each of them has a definite reaction to life.” 

eo e--6 


Flower paintings by Barnard Lintott were 
shown at the new Marie Sterner Galleries 
through November. The Times: “There is an 
honesty about the work. Surely Mr. Lintott 
knows his flowers, not only from the aloof 
point of view of an artist, but also as a gar- 
dener, even as a botanist. You feel at ease 
with his work, assured that the knowledge is 
there. The arrangements are simple: a few 
stocks or asters or dahlias in a bowl of appro- 
priate color and shape on a proper ground and 
foreground.” 





Modern Museum Show 

(Concluded from page 9] 
ers: Gifford Beal, Guy Péne du Bois, Paul 
Burlin, Vincent Canadé, Arthur Carles, James 
Chapin, Clivette, Andrew Dasburg, Stuart Da- 
vis, Paul Dougherty,¢Arthur G. Dove, Ernest 
Fiene, Arnold Friedman, William Glackens, 
Marsden Hartley, Childe Hassam, John Kane, 
Morris Kantor, Benjamin Kopman, Carl 
Knaths, Leon Kroll, Sidney Laufman, George 
Benjamin Luks, Henry Lee McFee, Boardman 
Robinson, Henry Schnakenberg, Charles 
Sheeler, Niles Spenser, Mark Tobey, Vincent 
Augustus Tack. 
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“The Artist’s Daughter.” Marble Bust by Count 
Hans-Albrecht Harrach. 


That the old and official school of German 
sculpture has not been swept aside utterly 
by Modernism is proved by the coming to 
America of Count Hans-Albrecht Harrach and 
the opening of an exhibition of his works at the 
Fifty-Sixth Street Galleries. No less a per- 
sonage than the German ambassador, Herr von 
Prilwitz, officiated at the opening. Visitors 
were confronted with the classical ideal of the 
pre-war period. Count Harrach’s sculptures, 
mingling vitality and grace in an ages-old 
tradition, adorn the gardens and palaces of 
an earlier epoch. “The Artist’s Daughter,” re- 
produced herewith, is typical of his style. 





O’Malley’s Irish Pictures 


Power O’Malley has just returned from Ire- 
land with another set of his paintings, which 
will be put on view at the Milch Galleries, 
New York, on Dec. 1. Connemara was his 
1930 theme. 
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XVI-XVIII century European masters. Included are outstanding examples by 
Velasquez, Goya, El Greco, Brueghel, Bouts, Fabritius, Luttichuys, Boucher, 


Fine Frencu xvii Century Furniture, in the same collection, carvings and 
important sculptures, including a St. Sebastian by El Greco and a superb marble 
portrait bust of Countess Sabran by Houdon, will be sold on the afternoons of 
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To Be Sold at Public Auction 


Mme. FRANCISCA REYES 
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Flemish Tapestries of the Louis XIV Period, Tables, Chairs, Benches, Lan- 
terns, Varguenos, Rare Altar Carpet, Hispano-Moresque, XVIth Century 
and the only XIVth Century Mosque Ceiling ever offered in America. 
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Dr. Mather’s View 


In its mid-November number Tue Art 
Dicest printed excerpts from the lectures given 
by Royal Cortissoz and Leo Katz in connec- 
,tion with the current Carnegie International, 
incidentally illustrating the conflicting state of 
present day taste. Now Dr. Frank Jewett 
Mather, head of the art department of Prince- 
ton University, has his turn. Dr. Mather, 
whose lecture followed that of Mr. Katz in 
Pittsburgh, refused to be drawn into contro- 
versy with the preceding critics, merely stating: 
“Mr. Cortissoz will say one painting is a fine 
picture. Mr. Katz will say that Mr. Cortissoz’ 
fine painting is rotten. I might differ from 
both.” 

Concerning modern art Dr, Mather said: 
“The trouble with the Modernists is that they 
were made titans by their admirers. because 
they distorted and simplified objects there was 
no reason to distort. They over-emphasized 
ripe pears instead of monumental sibyls as did 
Michelangelo. The program was fine for genu- 
ine titans but absurd for the average artist. 

“T cannot for a moment regard the Modern- 
ist as a culpable person, but as an unfortunate 
one in discarding representation. He is a prod- 
uct and to a certain extent a victim of circum- 
stances, 

“Instead of a standard of taste which the 
artist may serve and which would serve him, 
he finds 57 varieties of taste. Moreover, it is 
difficult for him to find which one of the 57 
will support him.” 

“Dr. Mather,” wrote Penelope Redd in the 
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“Attacking Leopard,” Fritz Behn. 


At the Pearson Gallery of Sculpture, New 
York, a group of 30 animal bronzes by con- 
temporary Munich sculptors is on view until 
the end of December. This exhibition, select- 
ed by Mr. Pearson during his visit to Munich 
last Summer, is the first representative show- 
ing of German animal sculpture_that has been 
given in this country. The majority of the 
exhibits are by Professors Krieger, Behn and 
Zuegel, each representing a distinct tendency— 
Krieger, the stylistic; Behn, the dramatic, and 
Zuegel, the realistic. 

Professor Behn, who studied African animal 
life before the war, shows in all his work a 
tense dramatic quality. “Attacking Leopard,” 
“Buffalo” and “Elephant” are immediate in- 





Pittsburgh Sun-Telegram, “made lucid com- 
parisons to explain his definition between the 
modern and the Modernist. The modern pain- 
ter is one who paigts pictures having a close 
relationship with the actual world in which he 
lives, such as John Sloan. The Modernist 
painter is isolated and superior to actual life in 
his intense concern with his expression of his 
private interests. According to Dr. Mather, he 
is prone to have less-and less meaning as his 
personality wanes and his work is obliged to 
speak for itself.” 

Dr. Mather’s first choice of the paintings in 
the exhibition is Maurice Sterne’s “High School 
Girl,” winner of an honorable mention; his sec 
ond is “Woman at a Tea Table” by Pierre 
Bonnard. In his opinion these two excel in 
technical perfection and in their relation to 
contemporary life. 


German Animal Bronzes in Exhibit Here 











“European Buzzard,’ W. Krieger. 


habitants of the jungle caught in bronze, true 
to that unfettered life totally lacking in the 
zoo animals. Brutal ferocity, virility and 
stvength lie underneath his modeling. Willy 
Zuegel, professor of animal sculpture at the 
Munich Royal Academy, is by inheritance a 
true artist, his father being an internationally 
known animal sculptor. His work has been 
called “the result of two generations of thought 
and study, together with a strange love of ani- 
mals to which father and son devoted their 
lives.” 

One critic said of Krieger: “His style is sin- 
cere, combining utter simplicity wth accuracy 
of detail and form. Under it all the animal 
speaks.” Another exhibitor is Theodore Kaer- 
ner, perhaps best known through the Rosen- 
thal procelains which have found their way 
into every part of the world. Kaerner spends 
much of his time in the Alps. Hunting is his 
hobby, but he is a strict vegetarian by prin- 
ciple. 
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“Young Girl, New Guinea Type,” by Madge 
Tennent. 


Carnegie Institute recognized only one 
Pacific Coast artist in its last international— 
Millard Sheets of Los Angeles. ‘Therefore. it 


160 Béraudiére Pictures to be Sold Here 


The famous bust of the Comtesse de Sabran 
by Houdon formerly in the collection of the 
Grand Dutchess Anastasia of Russia, will be 
included in the sale of paintings, furniture, 
sculpture and art objects, the property of the 
Comtesse de la Béraudiére, which will be sold 
at the American Art Association, New York, 
the evening of Dec. 11, the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Dec. 12, and the afternoon of Dec. 13. 
This important work, of Seravezzo marble, was 
made in 1785 and is signed under the right 


| shoulder by Houdon. 


In addition to the Houdon bust, important 


| paintings by Pieter Brueghel, Goya, Barendt 


assembled in the 


Fabritius, Chardin, Tiepolo, Boucher, Greuze, 
El Greco; a Dirk diptych; a Luttichuys por- 
trait and a portrait by Clouet or a Master of 
the Clouet group, will be included. The 160 
Béraudiére paintings comprise one of the last 
of the old Paris private art collections. It was 
main by Jacques-Victor 
Comte de la Béraudiére (born in 1808 and 
died in 1884) who was one of the greatest 
French collectors of the XIX century. 

From 1850 to 1880 he continually increased 


| the art collection passed down to him by his 
| ancestors. After the death of Comte Jacques 


is conceivable that the 30 or 40 artists who | 
| live and work in Hawaii—intensely “Amer- 
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| in Samoa, and has been 


de la Béraudiére a part of his vast collection 
was sold at auction, but large portions passed 
direct to his heirs and many of the finest items 





ican” but five days out of San Francisco— 
should be “practically” unknown in New York. 
To the credit of at least one New York art 
gallery—Ferargil’s—let it be said that the new 
art season brought to New Yorkers the oppor- 
tunity to see some real Hawaiian art—draw- 
ings of the diverse racial types of Honolulu 
by Madge Tennent (native of England) who 
is already known in South Afric2, New Zea- 
land, Australia and her home—Hawaii. 

The anthropology of the South Seas has 
engrossed Mrs. Tennent for ten years. It be- 
gan on Robert Louis Stevenson’s Mount Vasa 
unremittant ever 
The twenty-four Tennent drawings at 
the lFeargil Galleries cover a 10-year period. 


since. 











“Portrait of a Lady Holding Feather,” by 
Francois Clouet or “Master of Clouet Group.” 


remained in the possession of his son. The col- 
lection as it exists today comes intact to New 
York. A long letter from Seymour de Ricci 
states in part: 

“The Comtesse Marie-Thérése de la Bérau- 
diére, the present owner of this last portion of 
a great family art collection, is herself a col- 
lector of no mean distinction. To the art 
treasures she has received from the de la 
Béraudiére family she has added several valu- 
able pieces, purchased by herself out of other 
well-known collections. . . . That these beauti- 
ful works of art have now left Paris is the 
cause of much regret in all French artistic cir- 
cles; in a certain measure, it really consoles us 
to know that in America they will receive full 
appreciation, be worthily housed, and care- 
fully studied by young and enthusiastic art- 
historians; but after all is said and done, with 
the departure of the La Béraudiére collection, 
it is a little of Old Paris that passes away.” 
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Country Auctions 


S. T. Williamson wrote an article for the 
magazine section of the New York Times 
entitled “At the Rural Auction the Bait Is 
Varied,” in which he had a lot of fun with the 
craze for New England antiques and especially 
with country auctions (May to November), fre- 
quented by dealers at a profit and by tourists 
often at a loss to both purse and pride. He 
precedes the meat of his story with a bit of 
dialect: 

“Did-ent think Aunt Eppie’s fiddle-back chair 
wuz wuth that much. And the old lustre 
pitcher that we uster keep the milk in—what 
some folks’ll buy! The tumbler we kep’ the 
teaspoons in on the table—what kinder glass’d 
he call that—Stee-gal? What do you s’pose 
that feller saw in that? But sakes! Why'd the 
auctioneer let that phonograph go for three 
dollars? I mind when John brought it home 
twenty-one—no, twenty-five years ago. He was 
mighty choice of it. We did-ent play it much, 
and it runs now jest as well as it ever did. 
Seems t’me it should hev gone fur more.” 

Mr. Williamson says: “Judging by the dis- 
plays in Madison and Lexington Avenues and 
by the rapidly multiplying ‘shoppes’ by the 
roadside, it might be taken for granted that 
few antiques are left in their original environ- 
ments. But despite a continuous combing of the 
six New England States by dealers and col- 
lectors during the past twenty years and more, 
the supply is by no means exhausted. The 
quality may not be as good now as it was 
once and the quantity may be diminished; but 
pieces that were once scorned as ‘antiques’ are 
now almost hysterically sought. .. . 


“Sometimes an auction may be ‘seeded.’ 
Antiques will be displayed that neighbors never 
saw, that the homestead never possessed. With 
the connivance of the auctioneer or of the 
holders of the sale, some of the slow-moving 
stock of the village antique dealer may go on 
the block with the genuine goods and chattels 
of the farmhouse. It is difficult to keep the 
secret, for canny dealers of the countryside are 
hard to fool. 





“Sometimes the dealers may buy these ‘seed- 
ed’ pieces. Much of the shrewdness and poker- 
playing instinct associated with the horse trade 
has been transferred in this motor age to the 
antique business. When the rural dealers have 
no customers, they sell to each other—at auc- 
tions. After a slack season the dealer’s' an- 
tiques may be up at auction, which explains 
why a bow front maple bureau may be found 
at Miss Webber’s one Summer, at Max Riv- 
ing’s another year, at Annie May Partridge’s 
a third season_and a fourth Summer at a farm 
auction at New Providence. 


“Another seeming mystery is why dealers 
buy the- things they do at auctions. They do 
not overlook even the wood-pile. Out of the 
barn comes a curved chair seat. The back is 
gone, there are no legs. Or perhaps the chair 
has seat, legs but no back: write your own 
combination of dilapidation. Why the lively 
bidding for such hopeless wrecks? They are 
not hopeless after the loving attention of a 
skilled cabinet maker. That Winter the cities 
will see the result: some ‘restored’ antiques. 

“But these poker-faced antique dealers, 
these inheritors of the ‘hoss-trade,’ may be just 
as fascinated by the lure of century-old ma- 
hogany, maple and pine as are collectors. Then, 
again, some are like Max Riving. Twenty years 
ago Max Riving went into the hill courtry of 
New England as a poultry buyer. He was a 
good buyer and he sold chicken feed on the 
side. One of his customers could not pay: cash 
for chicken feed, and Max accepted an old bu- 
reau in payment. A dealer offered him ten 
times the original trade value of the bureau. 

“ “How long has this been going on?’ asked 
Max Riving. 

“He investigated and he lost interest in hens. 
He learned all he could about antiques and 
now, instead of searching for hens, he travels 
the countryside on the watch for old furniture. 
Every August a tent is spread in his front yard 
and the annual accumulations of Max Riving are 
put up at auction. Highboys, dining tables, 
corner cupboards, Stiegel glass, gilt mirrors, 
tavern tables, fiddle-back chairs—all find new 
owners.” 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 





An Ancient Necklace 





Gold Necklace Found at Beisan in a Building 
of the Byzantine Period. 


Gold jewelry and coins of the Byzantine 
Empire, and articles of bronze, glass and terra 
cotta from the Roman period, all of which 


belong to the VI century A. D., have been ex- 
cavated at Beisan with the renewal of archaeo- 
logical work there by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum’s Palestine expedition, ac- 
cording to a report received by Horace H. F. 
Jayne, director of the museum. The expedition 
made a discovery of importance when it un- 
earthed a building—either a chapel or a villa— 
of Byzantine origin, whose rooms still retained 
much of their original mosaic paving. 

The Palestine expedition this year is directed 
by Gerald M. Fitz-Gerald, who once served as 
Acting Director of Antiquities in Jerusalem 
and who was engaged in the excavations at Ur 
of the Chaldees. 

“A wholly unexpected discovery was made 
on the summit of the cemetery slope,” said Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald, “when a stone gateway over three 

[Continued on page 22] 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 


Spreckels Art, to Be Dispersed, Includes Rarest of Furniture 





Carved Savonnerie Armchair, about 1730. 


As a result of the decision of Mr. and Mrs. 


Claus A. Spreckels to sell the Villa Baratier, 
their palatial home on the Riviera, many nota- 
ble examples of XVIII century French furni- 
ture, sculpture, tapestries and bronzes will be 
sold at the American Art Association Gal- 
leries, New York, the afternoons of Dec. 5 and 
6. The Villa Baratier has long been famous 
for the fine collections which Mr. and Mrs. 
Spreckels have assembled there over a period 
of years. The sale will comprise not only the 
contents of the Villa, but also the decorations, 
important K’ang-hsi red lacquer panels and 
the complete XVIII century French boiserie of 
the main salon. 

One of the most important items is a com- 
mode of the Louis XVI period, with mar- 
queterie designs including groups of garden 
flowers, urns and other motifs on citronnier 
and satinwood grounds, signed by the famous 
ébéniste Maurice Kopp. Kopp’s clientele in- 
cluded many of the great connoisseurs of that 
time, and it is recorded of him that the ex- 
travagance of ornamentation and beauty of 
workmanship which he lavished on his pieces 
in order to please his patrons reduced him to 
bankruptcy in 1787. In the group of tapestry 
and needlework chairs is a carved walnut Sa- 
vonnerie armchair from the Royal Gardemeu- 
ble, the frame about 1730 and the covering of 
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Marqueterie Commode by Maurice Kopp, Louis XVI Period about 17835. 


the early XIX century. The arched back and 
the seat are covered in Savonnerie made for 
Charles X by Gregoire of Lyon and in the 
center of the back is the Royal Cipher. 
Among other rare pieces are a mahogany 
extension dining table of the Louis XVI period, 
an impressive example of the second period of 
Henri Riesener’s work (1734-1806); a set of 
four armchairs by Nicolas Blanchard, having 
Beauvais tapestry covering; a signed secre- 
taire 4 abattant by Charles Topino (about 
1780), showing in marqueterie the outlines of 


the American Continent; a_ signed mar- 
queterie commode by Jacques Pierre Latz, who 
in 1741 was made “Ebéniste privéligié du Roi;” 
a wrought iron lit de répos (about 1795), a 
graceful example of the Directoire period, in 
the form of an attenuated lyre; a pair of terra 
cotta statues, “Bacchic Satyrs,” by Guillaume 
Coustou (1677-1746). 

Among the paintings are works by Lacroix 
de Marceille, Jean Baptiste Huet, Zurbaran, 
Hoppner, Harlow, Greuze, Drouais and Wil- 
liam Keith. 





Relics of Cleopatra’s Day 


An ancient pair of Egyptian dice, dating 
from Cleopatra’s day, has just been received by 
the Field Museum, Chicago. The dice suggest 
that maybe Cleopatra, along with her other 
amusements, went in for the dusky game of 
“craps.” Rolling these’ antique “bones” be- 
fore they were placed on exhibition, the mu- 
seum authorities discovered that with unusual! 
frequency they turned up on two and five, 
known to Harlem devotees of the game as 
“snake eyes” and “Little Phoebe,” points of 
ill-omen for the player. This suggests that the 
Egyptians knew the trick of “loading” dice, 
and the “points” were so different that “Seb’m 
come leb’m!” couldn’t serve as an invocation. 
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An Ancient Necklace 
[Concluded from page 21] 


metres wide was uncovered leading into a room 
with a mosaic floor. On the threshold the 
mosaic bears a Greek inscription, obviously of 
the Byzantine period. . . . In a room adjoining 
this, from which the pavement has been re- 
moved, a very interesting and important find 


was made of a gold bracelet, and ten gold coins 


of the Byzantine 
Phoces. . . 


Emperors Tiberius and 
It is not improbable that the 
jewelry and coins were concealed under the 
floor of the room at the time of the Persian 
invasion at the beginning of the VII century.” 
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“Hilda,” by Emil Ganso. 


As further proof of the sweep which prints 
are making in America comes the opening of a 
department of American etchings, lithographs 
and drawings at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, New York. Heretofore a few prints 
have been exhibited occasionally at these gal- 
leries, but now examples by leading Ameri- 
can artists, both modern and conservative, will 
be featured in group and one-man shows. The 
opening display presents in vivid contrast the- 
work of John Taylor Arms and Louis Lozowick, 
Troy Kinney and Emil Ganso, Frank W. Ben- 
son and Stuart Davis. This will be followed by 
a continuous series of shows. 

Erwin S. Barrie, manager of the galleries, 
said to Tue Arr Dicest: “Not only in New 
York but throughout the United States the 
appreciation of and desire for fine American 
prints is growing rapidly. The country is be- 
coming ‘print minded.’ At every exhibition re- 
cently held by the Grand Central Galleries, 
whether in New York, the South or the West, 
there have been numerous inquiries about the 
work of our American print makers. 

“In order that we might be able to give con- 
crete answers to those who seek information, 


we have established this department. We be- 


“Players,” by Katherine Schlater. 


lieve that the print rooms of the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries offer one of the most compre- 
hensive and broad-minded collections in the 
country. No academic barriers have been 
raised against the most modern men, nor have 
the famous conservatives been slighted. We 
believe that the only test of a fine print is its 
quality and that the manner in which a real 
artist goes about his work is not of the first 
importance. Many of the modern prints are 





“Bathers,’ by “Pop” Hart. 


among the most desirable in our collection and 
the modern group of print makers has pro- 
duced a great deal of splendid and vigorous 
work, 

“There is no question in my mind that 
American print makers are outstanding in the 
contemporary field and their work offers to the 
American public the opportunity to secure for 
their homes fine works of art at a compara- 
tively low price.” 





Old Master Drawings 


A wide range is covered in the selection of 
193 original drawings from the collection of 
V. Winthrop Newman which will be dispersed 
at the American. Art Association Galleries, 
New York, the evening of Dec. 4. The Eng- 
lish, French, German, Dutch and _ Italian 
schools will be represented. Included in the 
collection are examples by Morland, Millais, 
Blake, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Rowlandson, 
Girtin, Lawrence, Gainsborough, Landseer, Van 
Dyck, Fragonard, Isabey, Vernet, Alberti, 
Veronese, Michelangelo, Canaletto. 

Among the rarities will be three drawings 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ETCHING 
Introduction by Ralph Flint 


Reproducing 100 recent etchings by 60 
American artists selected by the leading 
American print experts who have formed 
the great print collections in this coun- 
try. Size of book 87%” x 115%”, con- 
taining 224 pages. Printed on spe- 
cially prepared paper. 

Autograph Edition limited to 150 copies, con- 


taining original signed etching specially made 
for the book by Frank W. Benson. 


PRICE: $25.00 


Library Edition, containing the same original 
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by Thomas Girtin, who died at the age of 27 
and whose work seldom appears in auctions. 
They are “A Welsh Scene,” “The Tranquil 
River” and “Rowdford Mills.” All are signed. 
It is recorded that Turner said of Girtin’s art: 
“If Thomas Girtin had lived, I should have 
starved.” 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





John Taylor Arms Reviews Academy’s Print Show for Art Digest 





“Timothy Cole,’ Wm. Auerbach-Levy. 


The National Academy of Design has proved 
itself to he even with the times by organizing 
a great print exhibit in connection with its 
22). It fills the 
so-called “Academy Room” in the Fine Arts 


winter exhibition (until Dec. 


Building, and the Academy Room never looked 
so well before. Every exhibitor is a member or 


associate of the National Academy. Alcoves 


have been constructed, and the effect produced 


is intimate. The examples number 180. The 


arrangement of them was under the direction 
of John Taylor Arms, president of the Brook- 
lyn Society of Etchers, who shares honors with 
Bertha E. Jacques of the Chicago Society, and 
Benjamin Brown of the Print Makers’ So- 
ciety of California in doing more for the cause 
of print making in America than anyone else. 
Tue Art Dicest asked Mr. Arms to review 
the National Academy show. He wrote: 
“The print section of the present exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design demon- 
strates the fact that more attention has been 
given to this important department than in 
preceding years. Although the work shown is 
limited to that of members of the Academy 
only—thus debarring from the exhibition a 
number of very significant names in contempo- 
rary American graphic art—the present group, 
numbering one hundred and eighty prints, is an 
interesting and comprehensive one and the 
room devoted to its display has been so deco- 
rated and the prints themselves so shown, 
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| wood engravings 





“Riverside Church,” 


Ernest D. Roth 


uniformly matted and without the distracting 
element of frames of various designs and colors, 
as to produce the most dignified and harmoni- 
ous result possible. Careful attention has been 
paid to the grouping and hanging of the prints 
and everything has been done to do justice to 
the really interesting and significant works 
brought together. 

“In this exhibition will be seen the work of 
painters and sculptors who have turned to 
etching as a means of self expression as well 


| as that of those who devote themselves entirely 


to engraving. There are etchings, drypoints, 
and cuts, lithographs and 
aquatints. A sincere effort was made to have 
every member of the Academy who has done 
any serious work in these media represented, 
and the result provides a good, if not entirely 
comprehensive, cross section of the work of 
the more conservative element in American 
graphic art of to-day. Let us see specifically 
what certain of these exhibits tell us. 

“Mr. Wayman Adams is represented by an 
interesting group of four lithographs, with the 
negro as subject matter. These prints are ad- 
mirable in draughtsmanship and forceful in 
composition, their rich velvety blacks contrast- 
ing briliantly with sparkling high lights. Three 


| of the four treat of scenes from church life, the 


fourth, entitled “The Clinging Vine,” being 
less religious in character. All are possessed of 


| a quiet, kindly humor and bespeak an ob- 
| servant eye and a dexterous touch. They are 


genuine contributions towards the revival of 
interest in a great and Ipng neglected medium. 

“The portrait heads of Auerbach-Levy are 
too well known for any detailed description. 
Mr. Levy has long stood in the forefront of 
American etchers and his reputation, based on 
keen artistic sensibility, sensitiveness of draw- 


| ing and a thorough knowledge of his medium, 


is ably upheld by the six prints he shows. 
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“Mallards at Evening,” Frank W. Benson 


Here is a true etcher at work, in the true spirit 
of his chosen metier. 

“Mr. Gifford Beal is a comparative newcomer 
among American engravers and his advent has 
been hailed with enthusiasm by those who 
appreciate the art. With one exception the half 
dozen drypoints he has sent deal with the out- 
doors and with the life of the men of the sea 
he so well knows how to depict. These prints 
are admirable in composition, brilliant in execu- 
tion, and very decorative in effect. No one who 
knows anything of the life of our shores can fail 
to enjoy ‘Afterglow,’ with the two fishermen on 
the foreground cliffs and the golden light upon 
the water, or ‘Sea Bass Fisherman,’ with the 
strong, rhythmic lines of the figure silhouetted 


| against a bright sky. There is life and air and 


| sea. 


vitality to this work, and the freshness of the 


No exhibition of modern prints would be 
complete without the work of Frank W. Ben- 
son. He is one of the most American of all 
American etchers, a true artist and a fine 
craftsman. Since the days of the great 
Bracquemond many have etched birds, but few 
have achieved the success in representing them 
that has been given to Benson. Year by year 


he shows us his wild fowl in ever new and 
fascinating designs. Birds in flight, birds at rest 


or feeding, birds seen against a stormy sky or 
picked out against the gray light of dawn or 


| dusk. And always when his birds move they 


do move, there is none of the feeling of inani- 
mate bodies suspended from the sky by invisible 
threads. No one who has ever sat in a blind 
and waited eagerly for the incoming beating 
wings can fail to thrill to the flicker and sparkle 
and dance of Mr. Benson’s ducks across his 


| plates. There is always the bullet-like flight of 


the body, the scintillating beat of the wings, 


| and all woven into patterns at once complex 


and simple, but always beautiful. These prints 
are redolent of the tang of salt air and the 
vitality of their subjects, and couched in terms 
of true artistic expression. The ‘Mallards at 
Evening,’ here shown, is an amazing perform- 
ance, as vivid in feeling as it is fine in design 
and execution. Mr. Benson knows his subject 
and knows how to make others share his 
knowledge with him. 

“Turning to quite a different art, in quite a 
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“Bargemen,” by Eugene Higgins. - 


different field, we are confronted with a group 
of eight wood engravings by that master crafts- 
man, Timothy Cole. Here is a name to conjure 
with, the name of a man who has brought the 
galleries of Europe and America into the homes 
of all. Year by year, through a long and bril- 
liant career, there have come from this artist’s 
hands wonderful reproductions of the art of the 
world. But ‘reproductions’ in the true artistic 
sense, for no mere ‘reproductive engraver’ could 
possibly have achieved these results. Combined 
with complete mastery of the medium—a mas- 
tery rare in these days of clumsy workmanship 
and short cuts to so-called accomplishment— 
there is here that subtle sense for the spirit of 
the original that marks the work of one artist 
reproducing the work of another. Whether his 
original be a Goya, a Fortuny or a Rembrandt, 
Mr. Cole has been able to render the peculiar 
characteristics of the art of each, even to the 
quality of the brush work. To be able to enter 
into the spirit of the masters, to see through 
their eyes, to make his own hands interpret 
what theirs have expressed, this has been his 
peculiar and rare accomplishment. It is safe 
to say that few masters in any medium live 
to-day; it is equally safe to say that Timothy 
Cole is of those few. 

“A very much younger man, working on the 
copper rather than the wood, is Kerr Eby. The 
present group of eight prints well illustrates 
one of his chief characteristics, the wide range 
of his subject matter. Among these eight, 
chosen at random, are two views of New York, 
two of rural Connecticut, one glimpse of a 
lobsterman plying his trade somewhere off the 
Maine coast, two war scenes and a bit of Corn- 
wall,—surely a cosmopolitan gathering. To 
this ability to see beauty all around him, wher- 
ever he may be, Mr. Eby has brought the 
trained mind of an artist, a sensitive touch and 
a thorough knowledge of an exacting craft. All 
are in pure etching, admirable in composition, 
spontaneous in conception and able in execu- 
tion. How difficult a plate ‘Porthleven’ was to 
do, only an etcher can know—and Mr. Eby 
has succeeded in the doing of it. To it, as to 
each of the others, he has imparted the par- 
ticular character of the place and scene, and in 
each case he has said his say tersely, freshly 
and in terms of genuine beauty. 

“Turning again to wood engraving, we find 
the work of Mr. Frank French. It is frankly 
illustrative in quality and, if the subject matter 
smacks of the Victorian, the beauty of its exe- 
cution raises it to the plane of real achieve- 
ment. Frankly, the writer experienced a dis- 
tinct thrill of pleasure in coming upon these 





fine, honest things at a time when the craze 
for something new in art, the quest of the ‘ism,’ 
has given birth t6 so much that is restlessly 
and superficially clever. 

“Armin Hansen’s drypoints speak with au- 
thority, as does all the work that comes from 
the hand of this gifted artist. He knows his 
medium, as we who have watched his output 
year after year have truly learned. And better 
yet, he knows his art. With a keen eye for the 
picture, with draughtsmanship alternately pow- 
erful and delicate, and with great spontaneity 
and verve, he throws on to the copper his 
scenes of western life, scenes of the sea and of 
the plain. The present group is fairly alive 
with movement and ‘go,’ the brilliance of their 
lighting admirably achieved by the lusciousness 
of the drypoint burr. But Hansen, like the fine 
etcher he is, never loses the line, and his is a 
vital, sparkling line that is always eloquent, 
never tired or stodgy. 

“To attempt to analyze the etched art of 
Childe Hassam, as exemplified by the eight 
prints in the exhibition, would be futile in such 
a cursory article as this one. All who know 
American etching know his work,—his place is 
secure. Perhaps no artist, since the late Ernest 
Haskell, has been so uncompromising in the 
wiping of his plates as Mr. Hassam, so consist- 
ently insistent upon the proof yielding only 
what he has etched in the plate. In all his 
work the writer cannot recall a single instance 
of tonal printing, one solitary case where the 
rag has been called upon to do something left 
undone by the needle. Perhaps it is Mr. Has- 
sam’s preoccupation with light which is re- 
sponsible for this. At all events, he has suc- 
ceeded in doing something which few etchers 
have accomplished, something which Rem- 
brandt and Canaletto and Zorn all did, he has 
drawn light. One feels it in his every plate. 
Notice the ‘Skimhampton Road, Easthampton’ 
in the present exhibition. This lovely print is 
bathed in a warm luminous light that almost 
seems to radiate from it. I feel that Mr. 
Hassam has here etched not so much a particu- 
lar place and what he saw there as he has 
etched a summer day. If he has not dwelt on 
textures it is because he is concerned with 
other things. If he has not tried to carry out 
the modeling of his tree forms to the limit it is 
because he has not needed to. He speaks with 
dignity, authority and with great knowledge, 
and his prints are possessed of that indescrib- 
able, indefinable ‘fineness’ which places them 
among the aristocracy of their class. 

“In the writer’s opniion there is no more 
significant name in contemporary American 








“Shadows of Venice,’ by John Taylor Arms. 


etching that that of Eugene Higgins. This is 
said advisedly. A man of profound character, 
deep imaginative sense and truest artistic spirit, 
he has produced plates which, for their breadth 
of vision, poignancy of feeling and powerful 
simplicity of draughtsmanship stand second to 
none that our time and our country have 
brought forth. No one who knows Eugene 
Higgins the man can fail to admire him, no 
one who knows his etchings can fail to be 
moved by their humanity and their depth of 
feeling. Sincerity and keen observation speak 
in their every line. His subjects run the whole 
gamut of human experience, from the children 
sailing their toy boats in a pool to a grim 
corpse framed in a window of a gloomy alley. 
But whether they be gay or tragic, or just 
glimpses of everyday life, they are imbued with 
truth and human feeling. Simple and yet pro- 
foundly moving, at times summary, yet always 
significant. No tricks here, either of drawing 
or printing, no slightest sign of weakness, al- 
ways honesty and strength and the beauty that 
goes hand in hand with the two. If ‘art is 
nature seen through a soul,’ then this is true 
art, for both nature and the soul are present 
in all that Eugene Higgins has done 

“Allen Lewis is an accomplished artist, ac- 
complished on copper and wood alike. His 
‘Carver of the Madonna’ is a lovely print, his 
‘Old Mill Creek’ is a dramatic thing. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Lewis is a fine printer, a com- 

[Contniued back on page 3) 
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Sixty Etchers 


The American Art Dealers Association pre- 
sents reproductions of 100 recent etchings by 
60 leading American etchers in “Contemporary 
American Etching” (New York; A. T. De La- 
Mare; $5.00; limited to 850 copies). Ralph 
Flint wrote the foreword. 

This compilation constitutes a great labor, 
for the selection of the artists and their plates 
to be included presented no small problem. 
The result, which may well “serve as a mile- 
stone in the history of American etching,” 
represents a concensus of the members of the 
association, arrived at through repeated votes 
and tabulation of the results. The frontis- 
piece is an original etching, “Startled Ducks,” 
by Frank W. Benson. 

The plates speak for themselves: Hassam 
and his landscape etchings; Eby with his 
wide range of studies, from sea and shore to 
the grim drama of war; Benson and his flights 
of marsh birds; Sloan and Hopper, who por- 
tray the American scene in such a sharp pun- 
gent manner. Then there are others who pre- 
sent picturesque old world scenes, especially 
Arms with his penchant for detailed transcrip- 
tion of Gothic architecture. These are only a 
few of the etchers whose work is gathered here. 
and of the sixty there are no two alike—“each 
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adding some special characteristic to the sum 
total of contemporary American etching.” 

The sixty in alphabetical order are: 

John Taylor Arms, Gifford Beal, Frank W. 
Benson, George Elbert Burr, Andrew R. But- 
ler, Samuel Chamberlain, Roland Clark, F. A. 
DuPeyron, Kerr Eby, Sears Gallagher, Emil 
Ganso, Gerald K. Geerlings, Albert L. Groll, 
Thomas Handforth, Armin Carl Hansen, 
George “Pop” Hart, Childe Hassam, Clement 
B. Haupers, Arthur William Heintzelman, 
Eugene Higgins, Edward Hopper, Alfred 
Hutty, Philip Kappel, Troy Kinney, Mar- 
guerite Kirmse, Armin Landeck, William Auer- 
bach-Levy, Martin Lewis, Margaret Lowen: 
grund, Luigi Lucioni, Donald Shaw Mac- 
Laughlan, William Charles McNulty, William 
Meyrowitz, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Arthur 
Millier, Frank A. Nankivell, B. J. Nordfeldt, 
Power O’Malley, Abbo Ostrowsky, Salvatore 
Pinto, Grant Reynard, Louis C. Rosenberg, 
Ernest D. Roth, Chauncey F. Ryder, Mar- 
gery Ryerson, John Sloan, Andre J. Smith, 
Albert Sterner, Walter Tittle, Cadwallader 
Washburn, Herman A. Webster, Levon West, 
Harry Wickey, John W* Winkler, Louis 
Wolchonok, Franklin T. Wood, Charles H. 
Woodbury, George Wright, Mahonri M. 
Young. 





Gauguin and Van Gogh 

Two more volumes have been added to the 
World’s Master Series (New York; William 
Edwin Rudge; paper cover, $.50; cloth binding, 
$.90), making twelve in all. They are on 
Gauguin and Van Gogh and each contains 24 
illustrations of some of the artists’ best known 
works. In each there is a short foreword by 
Anthony Bertram which ifterprets the mood, 
aims and method of expression of these two 
outstanding figures of the Impressionist period, 
in addition to short biographical notes that 
are interesting and helpful. 





Art books can be ordered through Tue Art 
Dicest at no more than the regular publisher's 


prices. Address: 116 East 59th St. 








Learn figure drawing speedily 
and successfully with 


FIGURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


by Alon Bement 





DIR .OR 

NEW 
Thirty lessons profusely il- 
lustrated with sé plates give 
you the proper steps in teach- 
ing life drawing. This course 
in book form, will develop 
speed and power in the in- 
dividual student. 

Lessons cover body profile, 
body in action, back, front, 
foot, hand and head, as well 
as the technique of line, sym- 
metry and shading. 

136 pages—size 6% x 10%, 
$2.50 on delivery — money 
back if not satisfied. 


CENTER— 


KT 
YORK CITY 

















Send no money—Use this coupon 

GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

ud me “Figure Construction,’’ 
man $2.50 (plus postage). 
understand that the 
money returned. 


I will pay my post- 
I am not delighted, I 
book may be returned and my 














“How to Draw” 
Library 


Price $1.00 each 


An entirely new series of art books show- 

ing a simple principle of construction that 

can be applied to meet the needs of the 

busy Commercial Artist, and the student 

starting out. 

Heads from Life (Charcoal) 

Figures from Life (Charcoal) 

How to Draw the Figure (Male Fashions) 

How to Draw the Figure (Female 
Fashions ) 

How to Draw the Head 

Sketches Abroad, etc. 

Ten titles explained and illustrated in our 

handsome booklet, size 6 x 9. 


Copy sent on request 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 


Artist Materials §§ Art Books 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 





A Painting Baedeker 


In this day of time-savers and short-cuts in 
every branch of human endeavor, the field of 
art appreciation follows suit with a book by 
Thomas Munro, “Great Pictures of Europe,” 
(New York; Brentano’s; $3.50). 

It is in the form of a guide-book to the prin- 
cipal art museums of Europe. Each chapter is 
devoted to a different country and the order 
followed is that of a continuous trip through 
Europe, but the book can be read in any order 
and adapted to individual itineraries. One need 
not, however, cross the ocean to derive benefit 
for the volume contains 100 reproductions of 
Europe’s most famous paintings and each illus- 
tration is accompanied by a critical analysis. 
There are shorter comments on many pictures 
not reproduced. Mr. Munro has used as his 
standard not only quality but variety and has 
endeavored to give a broadly representative 
list, ranging from the well-known European 
masters and schools to the less widely known 
primitive types, such as the ancient Roman, 
Byzantine, Chinese and Persian. 

In addition to the analysis of form, which 
the author has tried to make as objective as 
possible and which he has presented in general 
non-technical terms, easily assimilated by the 
layman, there is a questionnaire in the second 
part of the introduction offered with a view 
to individual picture-study by the reader. 

The second part of the introduction makes 
this book valuable not only as a guide but as 
an asset to the library of the person of limited 
training in art, for it contains some pointed 
remarks on “different values in painting” in 
addition to an “outline of the history of paint- 


” 


ing. 














ART PRICES 
CURRENT 


The One and Only Complete Work on the 
Pricing of Pictures, Drawings, Engravings 
and Prints 


NOW PUBLISHED in TWO PARTS 


VOLUME IX (New Series) covering the 
Sale Season 1929-30, is available as follows: 
Part A—Paintings and Drawings, $8.50 net 
Part B—Engravings and Etchings, $8.50 net 


COMPLETE VOLUME 


Parts A and B bound together, $15.00 net 
It includes records of sales conducted by the 
leading English sale rooms (both London and 
prostest) and by the Anderson Galleries, 

ew York. 


The Times—‘“The function of Art Pricgs 
CurRENT is to record and not to comment, 
and this it does very well. The two sections 
are separately indexed, and a startling inno- 
vation has been introduced into these two al- 
ready very elaborate indices—the price real- 
ized is given in each entry. It is a great con- 
venience to have the two sections in separate 
volumes, for picture dealing and print deal- 
ing are two very different callings. Not the 
least advantage of this publication is that it 
is well up to date for it reports sales up to 
August last when the season closed; while the 
‘List of Sales’ at the beginning of each vol- 
— is much more thoroughly done than hith- 
erto. 


Send for specimen pages and descriptive pros- 
pectus giving details of back volumes to: 


THE 
ART TRADE PRESS, LTD. 


2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4 England 
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“Young Boswell” 


Volumes XVII, XVIII and XIX of the “Pri- 
vate Papers of James Boswell from Malahide 
Castle in the collection of Lieutenant Colonel 
Ralph Heyward Isham,” under the editorship 
of Professor Frederick Pottle of Yale, have 
just been issued from the press of William Ed- 
win Rudge, New York. It was Colonel Isham’s 
original intention to publish his Boswell rari- 
ties in 18 volumes, but it is now expected that 
three more volumes will be required to take 
care of the new mass of Boswell items which 
he recently acquired (THe Arr Dicest, 15th 
November). Colonel Isham proposes to fol- 
low the present limited edition (privately 
printed at $900 a set) with a popular edition 
and make the collection available to all seri- 
ous students. Professor Pottle succeeded Geof- 
frey Scott, editor of the first six volumes, who 
died in 1929. 

The Boston Transcript in reviewing the latest 
volumes: “Volume 7 of the new issue deals 
with Corsica, Boswell’s amour with the mistress 
of Voltaire, his view and correspondence with 
Pitt, his journals in Scotland and London and 
his London notes and papers showing the de- 
velopment of his ‘Account of Corsica.’ Vol- 
ume 8 contains his journals in Ireland and Lon- 
don, with an account of his relations with Mar- 
garet Montgomerie, whom he married, with 
their love letters and a letter of Goldsmith 
to Boswell inviting him to meet Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Volume 9 contains Boswell’s jaunt 
to London, in the spring of 1772, with a letter 
from Goldsmith concerning ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer’ and the story of Boswell’s efforts to clear 
his client, John Reid, who was hanged for 
sheep-stealing in September, 1774... . 

“Professor Pottle, in introducing the seventh 
volume, puts his hand upon the heart of the 
matter when he says that the strain of con- 
tempt which the world has been inclined 
to mingle with its affection for Boswell is ulti- 
mately ‘due to the fact that he never in any 
thoroughgoing way, reorganized the dreams and 
passions of youth in terms of adult existence.’ 
He remained ‘Young Boswell’ to the end, 
though one important step toward maturity is 
shown in the period of his life covered by these 
journals of 1765. Instead of wanting to be 
somebody else he had become content to be 
James Boswell, ‘as is.’ He owed it, Professor 
Pottle thinks, to his Corsican experiences, 
which gave him the name of ‘Corsica Boswell.’ 
But while he had gained poise, he had lost none 
of his flair for associating with great men, and 
in these journals we are treated to intimate 
views of many such as they appeared to Bos- 
well, who approached them with easy self- 
confidence.” ; 











THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


Rare and Choice Books, 
New and Old 


Association Items 
Autographs, etc. 


Catalogues on Request 


42 East 50rn Sr. New York 








In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


“The Body-Snatcher” 


Morticians Acquire 








Frontispiece and Title Page of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “The Body-Snatcher.” 


A first edition of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
“The Body-Snatcher” has been acquired by 
Fairchild Sons, Brooklyn morticians, for in- 
clusion in their library of rare pamphlets and 
books “on the ways of death,” located at the 
firm’s headquarters, 86 Lefferts Place, Brook- 
lyn. The price paid for this choice item, so 
much sought by collectors of Stevensonia, was 
not made public. 

“The Body-Snatcher” was brought out in 


1895 by the Merriam Company, New York 
publishers. It is a thin little book of less 
than 50 pages, copiously illustrated. The plot 
is laid in Edinburgh of the late XIX cen- 
tury and deals with the activities of a gang 
of thugs whose gruesome “racket” was to sup- 
ply medical students of that time with bodies 
for their forbidden experiments. Incidentally 
the purchase was made Nov. 13, the 80th an- 
niversary of Stevenson’s birth. 





Americana 


An important group of Penn family items 
will be sold by the American Art Association, 
New York, the afternoons of Dec. 14 and 15. 
Included will be the library of the late Mrs. 
J. H. Bostwick; fine library sets, the property 
of Samuel A. Goldberg; letters of historical 
importance from various sources; historical 
maps from the collections of Mrs. Irving I. 
Bloomingdale, Daniel H. Hanckel and John W. 
Haarer. 


The Penn items comprise the engrossed let- 
ters patent issued to William Penn upon his 
reinstatement as proprietor of the Province 
of Pennsylvania; the original receipt from the 
Indians of the Six Nations for the sum re- 
ceived by them from Thomas and Richard 
Penn for lands sold, signed by the representa- 
tives of these tribes with their totem marks; 
a copy of Gabriel Thomas’ historical and geo- 
graphical account of the “Province and Coun- 
try of Penn. and of West New Jersey in 
America,” published in 1698, with a bookplate 
of Richard Penn. 

Also included are letters by Sir Geoffrey 
Amherst, Commander-in-Chief of the French 











B. WESTERMANN CO. Inc. 
13 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Art Booxs anp PERIODICALS 
FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Ask for Lists 








and Indian War; a Confederate spy’s narra- 
tive written in the Capitol Prison; a rare fac- 
simile of the Declaration of Independence of 
which only a very few copies were struck off 
for the use of Peter Force and the State De- 
partment; a war letter by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, written from Passy, Feb. 10, 1782, to Capt. 
John Barry; a complete O. Henry autograph 
manuscript, “Adventures in Neurasthenia,” on 
30 pages; letters by Thomas Jefferson, and 
other signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 











A Year of Art 


640 pages, copiously illustrated, on 
fine paper In each bound volume of 


THE ART DIGEST 


Vol. 3, Oct., 1928, to Sept., 1929, inc. 


Gold lettered, durably bound in blue 
cloth 


$7.50 carriage paid 
Vol. 4, Oct., 1929, to Sept., 1930, inc. 


Gold lettered, durably bound in biue 
cloth. 


$7.50 carriage paid 
Now ready for delivery. 


Note: These bound volumes are ideal for 
schools, libraries and museums. Orders filled 
as received. Only 20 copies of each volume 
are on hand. 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 E. 59th St. New York City 
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ANTIQUES 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
De Motte, 25 E. 78th St., N. Y. City. 
Ehrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N.Y. 
J. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 
Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., Houston Rg 
P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St., 
Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N.Y. 
7 7 J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av., 


Nazare-A ga, 3 Av. Pierre Ist de Ser- 
bie, Paris. 
Wildenstein, 647 Sth Av., N.Y. 


ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Lovencon, 578 Madison Av., N.Y. 
ART BOOKS 

Art Trade Press, Lid., 2 Dorset ae 
ings, Fleet St., London, E.C. 

Gregg Publishing ‘Company, 270 ‘Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 

Modern Poster Annual, 251 W. 98th 
St., New Vork City. 

National Publishing Society, Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland. 

1. Pitman & Sons, 2 W. 45th St. N.Y. 

“ee Edwin Rudge, 475 Sth Av., 

Y 


B. Westermann Co., 13 W. 46th St., 
N.Y. 


ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S. Mich., Chi- 


cago. 
ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— 
The Carroll Gallery, 28 St. 
Square. 
French Gallery, 158 New Bond St. 
J. Leger & Som, 13 Duke St., St. 
James’s, and 13 Old Bond St., 
W.1. and 695 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Godfrey Phillips Gallery, 43-44 Duke 
St., St. James’s. 
A. Reid & Lefevre, Lt., la King St., 
St. James's. 
Maz Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 
Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton St. 
PARIS— 
Bignou, 8 Due la Boetie. 
L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 
Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard VII. 
Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boetie. 
Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney. 
Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 
HOLLYWOOD, CAL.— 
ie Brazton Gallery, 1624 N. Vine 
t. 


James’s 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beauz Arts Galerie, 166 Geary St. 
Courvoisier Gallery, 474 Post St. 
Pump’s, 246 Post St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
Albert Rouillier Art Galleries, 414 
So. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dartmouth. 
Robert ©. Vose, 559 Boylston St. 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS.— 
The Print Corner. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 N. Kings- 





highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW YORK 
Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. City. 


Arden Galleries, 460 Park Ave., N.Y. 
Balzac Galleries, 102 E. 57th St. 
Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Av. 
Brummer Galleries, 55 E. 57th. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art Galleries, 128 W. 49th. 
Corona Mundi (The Roerich Mu- 
seum), 310 Riverside Drive. 


Delphic Studios, 9 E. 57th St. 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. 57th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St. 
Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. 
Fifty Sizth St. Galleries, 6 E. 56th 


St. 
Gallery — P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 
54th 
Pascal _ 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. 55th St. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Van- 
derbilt Av. 
Marie Harriman Gallery, 63 E. 57th 
St. 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 54th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 Sth Av. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 Sth Av. 
Macheth Gallery, 15 E. 57th St. 
Masters’ Art Gallery, 28 W. 57th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Madison 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
Morton Galleries, 49 W. 57th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 4 E. 56th St. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 Sth Av. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
EZ. & A. Silberman, 133 E. 7, St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 Sth Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 Sth Av. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Griscom Galleries, 1632 Walnut St. 
Newman Galleries, 1732 Chestnut St. 
Renaissance Galleries, 1807 Chestnut 
St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie & Co., 639 Liberty. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 
Nathaniel M. Vose, 287 Thayer St. 
DALLAS, TEX.— 
Lawrence Art Galleries, 3515 ,Oak- 
lawn Avenue. 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— 
Milam Galleries, 1142-46 Milam 
Bldg. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Art Importing Co., 733 Public Ledger 


Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
Theodore Daniels, 228 Cherry St., 
N.S. 
+ Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 3\st, 
7. 
Z£. H. & A. MS Gena Co., 40 E. 
43rd St., N. 
J. Greenwald, ti "940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Harris 
Av., L.I. City, N 
Palette Art Co., 327° Sih Av., N.Y. City 
Quaker City Art Supply Cas 10th & 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rich Art Color Co., 31 W. 2ist St., 


N. Y. City. 
EZ. M. Riebe ‘Ca 159 E. 60th St. and 
49 E. 9th St., ’N. Y. City. 


Schneider & Co. 123 W. 68th, N.Y. 

Talens & Som, 1082 _— Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jerse 

Winsor and Newton, 1 E. 17th St., 
New York City 
ART AUCTION GALLERIES 

American Art Association Anderson 
Galleries, Inc., 30 E. 57th St., N. Y 
City. 

Elliott A. nr 146 E. 56th St., 
N. Y. 

2a eon, Iinc., 24 W. S8th St., 

. Y. City. 
BRONZE FOUNDERS 


International Art Foundries, 545 Sth 
Ave., N.Y. 


CASTS, STATUARY 


P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 
“Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRAMERS 


J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av, N.Y. 
Grosvallet, 126 Bid. Haussmann, Paris. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, 


Paris. 
HOTELS 


Hotel Ambassador, New York City. 
Hotel Barbizon-Plaza, N. Y. City. 
Hotel St. Moritz, N. Y. City. 

Hotel New Weston, N.Y.C. 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., 231 W. 17th 
ae EE 
ORIENTAL ART 


Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Geo. Kouchakji, 617 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. City. 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Pitt and Scott, Lid., 90 Regent St., 


W., London. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N.Y. 
PRINTS 


Brown-Robertson Co., 424 Madison Av., 
N.Y. 


EZ. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., 
London. 

J. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 

Richard Owen, 15 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 

Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

University Prints, Box J, 
Mass. 


RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 
Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. 50th 
St, N.Y 


Newton, 


RESTORERS 
Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
Sist St., Phila., Pa. 
M. J. Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N.Y. 


SCHOOLS OF ART 
Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H. St., N.W., Washington. 
American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1425 Kimball Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Alexander Archipenko, 16 W. 61st St., 
N. ¥ 


Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A., 
Michigan Av., at Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Art Students League, 215 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 

Boston Museum School, Penway Rd., 
Boston, Mass. 

George Elmer Suprene Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, Mas: 

Calif. School of aie and Crafts, Oak- 
land. 


Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut 
and Jones, San Francisco. 

Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., 
Boston. 

Chester Springs School, Chester Sprgs., 
Pa. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Chouinard School of Art, 341 So. 

Grandview, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 

‘Commercial Illustration Studios, 

A-Top the Flatiron Bildg., 23rd & 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

A. KX. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Adam Dabrowski Studio School of 


Woodcarving, 241 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De. 
troit, Michigan. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


Louis Gehring, Home Study Course, 96 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Girls Central School of Art, Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Grand Central School of Art, 
Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. 


Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Livingstone Academy, 1333 F. St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. 


National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


National School of Fine and Applied 
Art, Connecticut Ave., and M St., 
Washington, D.C. 


Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


N.Y. School of App. Design for Wom- 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 
2239 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


N.Y. University, ce ef Fine Arts, 
250 E. 43rd St., N 


Otis Art Institute, Bing Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 


Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 


Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara 
St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


School of Applied Art, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


7021 


The School of Fine Arts, 234 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room 
+3 Washington University, St. Louis, 
o. 


Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin- 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Vesper George School, 42 St. 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 
Highland St., Worcester, Mass. 


1680 


Botolph 


SCULPTORS 
Ruth Norton Ball, Indian Arts Bldg., 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
STUDIOS—COMMERCIAL ART 


Graphic Studio, 503 Granger Block, 
San Diego, Cal. 





New Benton Murals 
[Concluded from page 36] 


every picture is a thing I myself have seen 
Every head is a real person 
The work is not a satire. It 
distorts experience only in so far as is neces- 
sary in developing relationships where the sub- 
jects are treated as lines, volumes, colors and 


and known. 
drawn from life. 


masses.” 


Benton’s first picture deals with that least 
mechanized section of the country which has 
a fairly dense population—the deep South. 
Most of the material came from Georgia and 
The second panel deals with the 


Louisiana. 


Mexico. 


being dominant. 


steel. 





lumber industry, touches on corn and pork and 
reaches out into the West for wheat. 
terial from Virginia, Tennessee and Oklahoma. 
The third is devoted to oil and allied activi- 
ties, with a section of the old West cattle 
country. Material from West Texas and New 


The fourth presents coal—the mining coun- 
try with its burnt-out hills and workers’ shacks 
Material from West Virginia, 
New York and Alabama. 
The entire space is given over to this 
one subject because of its obvious importance 
in our present world. Material from Sparrows 
Point plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. The sixth panel deals with city building, 


Ma- 


The fifth panel is 





the material coming from New York city. The 
seventh and eighth panels leave industry and 
present a picture of the leisure occupations of 
urban centers. 

The ninth and largest section is a repre- 
sentation of the instruments of power, not a 
symbol but a selection from fact—steam in 
the railroad engine, internal combustion in 
the airplane, the dirigible and the Diesel en- 
gine, water power in the dam, spillway and 
high tension line. 





Painting or Periodical? 
Though I run my ship on the rocks, it was 
grand to have sailed the seas—Henrik Ibsen. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 


ANDERSON GALLER/ES—I\ndefinite: Paintings, 
woodblocks, engravings. 
‘Berkeley, Cal. 
Paintings, 





lithographs and wood cuts, Max Weber. CASA 
DE MANANA—To Dec. 15: Pastels and wood 
engravings, Michael Baltekal-Goodman. 


Del Monte, Cal. 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—Dec.: 
of paintings. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Dec.: Winter ex- 
hibition by members. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Christmas sketches, 
Los Angeles Art Ass’n.; exhibition, La Jolla Art 


Ass’n. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
BARK N’ RAGS—Dec.: Etchings, 
HATFIELD GALLERIES—Dec.: 
Arthur B. Davies. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
ART CLUB—Dec.: 


Exhibition 


Levon West. 
Watercolors by 


KINGSLEY 
prints. 


Exhibition of 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—To Dec. 
13: Pastels and oil paintings, Carl Sammons. 
Dec. 15-27: Members exhibit of small pictures. 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—To Dec. 15: Marines of 
Guy Rose. To Jan. 2: Fifth Annual Art Guild 
Exhibition by: member of the Art Guild of Fine 
Arts Ass’n. of San Diego. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—To Dec. 14: Exhibition by Diego Ri- 
vera; exhibition by California artists. To Dec. 
31: Newhaus collection of Russian icons; Win- 
koop collection of Hiroshige prints. EAST-WEST 
GALLERY—Dec.: Decorative painting on _ silk, 
wood and canvas, Shirrell W. Graves and Doro- 
thy D. Graves: drawings, W. R. Yelland. S. 
& G. GUMP-—Dec.: Paintings by contemporary 
California artists. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Dec. 1-15: Euro- 
pean and American photographic art. Dec. 15-30: 
Five’ modern American artists. 

Norwalk, Conn. 
SILVERMINE GALLERIES—To Dec. 8: Paint- 


ings, Bernhard Gut- 


man. 


water colors and etchings, 


Wilmington, Del. 

WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To 
Dec. 10: French furniture, collection of Barron 
Maurice Devaux. Dec. 15-Jan. 5: Glass, ceramics 
and textiles. 

Washinton, D. C. 

ARTS CLUB OF WASHINGTON—To Dec. 13: 
Exhibition, Edgar H. Nye and Mabel Mason De 
Bra. Permanent . exhibition by the Circulating 
Picture Club. Dec. 13-27: Exhibition, Alice Jud- 
son, Susan B. Chase. Dec. 27-Jan. 10: Exhibi- 
tion, Francklyn, Edith Hoyt; sculptures, Spar- 
rows. CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART—Dec.: 
12th exhibition of Contemporary American Oil 
Paintings. GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLER- 
/ES—Dec.: Etchings, Alfred Hutty; water colors, 
Maxwell Simpson; illuminated books and manu- 
scripts. PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
To Jan. 25: Pierre Bonnard; panels, Augustus 
Vincent Tack; Marin, Dove, etc.; America from 
Eakins to Kantor; Twelve Americans; exhibition 
of old and modern masters: UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL. MUSEUM—(Smithsonian _Institu- 
tion)—To Jan. 4: Bookplates. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

WOMAN’S CLUB-—To Dec. 16: Graphic Arts (An- 

derson Galleries, Birmingham, Ala.). 
Orlando, Fla. 

ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION—Dec. 

French travel posters 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ART. CLUB—Dec. 10-31 Florida Federation of 
Arts 


13-27: 


Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To Dec. 15: French 
canvases, Ossip L. Linde. Dec. 15-30: Collec- 
tion of etchings and engravings by Baillie; Japa- 
nese prints and mandarin squares. 


Bloomington, Ill. 


ART ASSOCIATION—Dec. 14—Jan. 6: New 


group by members of the North Shore Arts 
Ass’n. (A. F. A 
Decatur, Ill. 


DECATUR INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Dec.: 
1930 New York Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Chicago, Ill. 

ARTS CLUB—Dec. 5-30: Paintings, Se. Dec. 
16-30: Paintings, Valentine Prax; drawings, Wil- 
liam Littlefield. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & 
CO.—Dec. 5-31: Sporting prints and photographs. 





Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


To Dec. 
Kirmse. 


26: Etchings and drawings, 


Marguerite 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIA- 
. .L1O0N—Dec.. 3-31: Members exhibition. CHESTER 


H. JOHNSON GALLERIES—To Dec. 8: Ab- 
stract and cubistic paintings, Picasso, Picabia, 
Braque, Metzinger, Severini, etc. LAKESIDE 
PRESS GALLERIES—Dec.: Contemporary Amer- 
ican book illustration, W. A. Dwiggins, Rockwell 
Kent, Rudolph Ruzicka, Edward A. Wilson. M/D- 
LAND CLUB—To Dec. 13: Paintings, litho- 
graphs, dry points, Diana Thorne. Dec. 14-31: 
Water colors and small bronzes. Oscar Yampol- 
sky. PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB—To Dec. 
17: Annual sketch and small picture exhibit. 


Rockford, Ill. 

ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Japa- 
nese prints; wood block prints, Gustav Bauman. 
Peoria, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE—To Dec. 10: er eg of the 

North Shore Arts Ass’n. (A. F. A.). 


Springfield, Ill. 


ART ASSOCIATION—Dec: Japanese prints; an- 
cient and modern embroideries; ceramics, etc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: Elihu 


Vedder memorial exhibition; drawings and litho- 
graphs, Jose Clemente Orozco; arts and crafts of 
the American Indian. Z/EBER GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 6: Brown county artists. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Water colors (A. 
F. A.). 
Davenport, Iowa 
MUNICIPAL ART -GALLERY--Dec.: Paintings by 
contemporary Canadian artists (A. F. A.). 
Dubuque, Iowa 
ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Pictures by children 
of the Cizek School, Vienna 


Des Moines, Iowa 
CITY LIBRARY GALLERY (Des Moines 
of Fine Arts)—Dec.: Water 
Eugene Savage. 
Wichita, Kan. : 
ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Paintings by 
fornia artists. 
Lexington, Ky. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
and Sciences)—Dec. 
pay | 8 


Ass’n. 
color decorations, 





Cali- 


(College of Arts 
6-20: Graphic processes (A. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Dec.: Col- 
lection from the Phillips Memorial Gallery (A. 


Portland, Me. 
L. D. M. SWEAT MEMORIAL 
Paintings, Joseph B. Kahill. 


Baltimore, Md. 


MUSEUM—Dec.: 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE—Dec.: Paintings, Don- 
ald Coale. PURNELL GALLERIES—Dec.: Con- 
temporary etchings; old paintings. 

Amherst, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE—To Dec. 15: Japanese 


prints, Group A (A. F. A.). 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Dec. 14: Mediter- 
ranean embroideries; Russian icons (American 
Russian Institute); XVIII century French de- 
signs; Mexican art (A F. A.); domestic silver; 


paintings by Rabindranath Tagore. BOSTON 
ART CLUB—To Dec. 10: Paintings, Daphne 
Dunbar. CASSON GALLERIES—Dec.: Pencil 
drawings, Stanley W. Woodward; Marine etch- 
ings, C. Wilson. DOLL & RICHARDS— 
To Nov. 9: Water colors, Charles E. Heil; wood 
carvings, Dr. Lewis W. Hill. To Dec. 16: 
Paintings, A. Sheldon Pennoyer. To Dec. 13: 
Etchings and dry _ points, Sears Gallahher. 


GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS—To Dec. 13: 
Paintings, Harry Sutton, Jr. SOCIETY OF ART 


AND CRAFTS—Dec.: Exhibit and sale of 
Christmas cards. ROBERT C. VOSE GAL- 
LER/IES—Dec.: Paintings by old and modern 
masters. To Dec. 6: Paintings, Jonas Lie. Dec. 


Diana Thorne. 
Miscellaneous 


8-27: Paintings and_ etchings, 

GOODMAN GALLERIES—Dec.: 

Prints and drawings. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—Dec.: Loan exhibition of 
the works of William Blake. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 

PRINT CORNER—Dec.: Block prints in color; 
landscapes, Frances Gearhart. To Jan. 3: Third 
International Exhibition of Prints. 

Detroit, - Mich. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS—To Dec. 21: 

Cc 





ary painting of the Araki 
School : Paintings, Foujita; Tenth International 
Water Color Exhibition; paintings, John Car- 


roll. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: 
Grand Rapids artists; portraits, Alexander Flyn; 
Japanese brocades; photographs, Paul D. Towne. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY—Dec.: Indian Art (A. 
F. A.). 








Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Dec.: 
Exhibition of Old Master Prints, Durer, Rem- 
brandt, Whistler, Daubigny, Zorn, etc.; con- 
temporary print masters, John Taylor Arms, 
Fisher, Handforth, Partridge, Meissner, Kent, etc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Dec.: 
Old Japanese prints; prints from the Herschel 
V. Jones collection; wood block prints, Clare 
Leighton; Chinese, Near Eastern and Egyptian 
antiquities from the Lily Place collection; Per- 
sian miniatures presented by George D. Pratt; 
Chinese jades and porcelains and Persian pot- 
tery from the Alfred F. Pillsbury collection. 
MOORE & SCRIVER ART GALLERIES—Dec.: 


Paintings, Louise Kelly, Elsy Hovald; Pastels, 
Agnes Lincoln; etchings, A. Zorn and Joseph 
Pennell. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—Dec.: Paintings, Cleveland 
artists; Austrian architecture. FRANCIS D. 
HEALY GALLERIES—Dec. 1-15: Paintings and 
sketches, Paul Cornoyer. Dec. 15-30: Paintings 


and pencil drawings, Wallace Bassford. NEW- 
HOUSE GALLERIES—Dec.: Exhibition of small 
bronzes. ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD—To 
Jan. 5: 18th annual exhibition of paintings and 
Louis artists. 


sculpture by St. 
Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: Ninth annual exhibition 
of the work by artists of Nebraska. 
Hanover, N. H. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE—To Dec. 5: Exhibition 
of ceramics and terra cottas of Paul St. Gaudens. 
Cape May, N. 
CAPE MAY COUNTY ART LE AGUE- —To Dec. 
19: Philadelphia Chapter A. I. A. (A. F. A.) 


Montclair, N. 


MONTCLAIR ART ML ‘SEU ‘M—To Dec. 21: Ex- 

hibition of decorative arts. 
Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—Dec.: American primitive 
paintings; Mediterranean culture; Arts of old 
Japan; American painting (1700-1900); Vergil 
exhibit; Modern American paintings and sculp- 


ture. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM OF THE PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY—Dec.: Second annual small pic- 
ture exhibit by members of the Binghamton Society 
of Fine Arts. 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


DOW SCHOOL—To Dec. 12: Water colors, Ameri- 
can Water Color Society, New York Water Color 


Society. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Dec. 5-31: Costume and 
stage designs for the Little Theatre Opera Co. 
PRATT INSTITUTE—Dec.: Work of instruc- 


tors. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—Dec.: Block prints, Leo 
J. Meissner. 
New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—International exhi- 
bition of contemporary metal work and cotton 
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textiles (A. F. A.); early Italian engravings; 
Peruvian textiles; French painted and em- 
broidered silks of the XVIII century. To Dec. 
14: Loan exhibition of Japanese sword furni- 
ture; Japanese peasant art; prints, selected mas- 
terpieces. ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
Dec.: Water color drawings of duck hunting, 
s. D. Knop; XVIII century color prints and 
drawings; wax miniature portraits, Ethel Fran- 
ces Mundy. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS—Dec.: 
Exhibition by contemporary’ British artists. 
AMERICAN ART GALLERIES—To Dec. 6: 
English portraits, John Wells; pastel portraits, 
Harry Solon. Dec. 8-20: Favai of Venice; Paint- 
ings, Marie Bommer; Stickney China glazes; 
aintings, John Dix. ARGENT GALLERIES— 
Jec. 1-27: Annual Sketch and Crafts Exhibition 
by National Ass’n. of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. ART CENTER—To Dec. 7: Buswell- 
Hammond collection of early American glass. 
To Dec. 10: Work by young artists, selected by 
Guy Pene du Bois. Dec. 1-13: Books, designed 
and printed by William Edwin Rudge. To Dec. 
24: Greeting cards, Art Alliance of America. To 
Dec. 27: Paintings, Josephine Gridley. Dec. 7-28: 
Work by pupils and faculty of the Reimann 
School, Berlin, Germany. Dec. 13: Reproduc- 
tions of stained glass windows in European cathe- 
drals (Zettler Studios). BABCOCK GALLERIES 
—To Dec. 13: Paintings, Andrew Winter. Dec. 
15-Jan. 15: Paintings, Thomas Eakins. BAX- 
BIZON-PLAZA ART GALLERIES—To Dec. 14: 
Exhibition of paintings by Michel Jacobs and his 
students of the European-African tour. B£L- 
MONT GALLERIES—Permanent exhibition of 
Old Masters. BOURGEOIS GALLERIES—Dec.: 
Paintings, Dr. Stan Bauch. BRUMMER GAL- 
LERIES—Dec.: Paintings, Pierre Roy. O770 
BURCHARD & CO.—Dec.: Animal motives in 
early Chinese art. D. B. BUTLER & CO.—Dec.: 
New York views, Currier & Ives prints. FRANS 
BUFFA & SONS—Dec.: Paintings of Norway, 
William H. Singer, Jr. CALO ART GAL- 
LERIES—Dec.: Paintings by American and for- 
eign artists. LEONARD CLAYTON GALLERY 
—To Dec. 15: Animal drawings, Herman Pal- 
mer. CHAMBRUN GALLERIES—To Dec. 21: 
A century of French etchings, from Delacroix 
to Picasso. CENTRAL SYNAGOGUE COM- 
MUNITY HOUSE—To Dec. 15: Paintings and 
drawings, Fred Taubes; etchings, Isaac Freed- 
lander. CONTEMPORARY GALLERIES—To 
Dec. 6: Etchings and lithographs, Etchers Guild. 
DELPHIC STUDIOS—Dec.: Mexican group ex- 
hibition. Permanent: Works of Orozco. DOWN- 
TOWN GALLERY—To Dec. 6: Paintings, Glenn 
Coleman. DUDENSING GALLERIES—To Dec. 
14: Paintings, Peppino Mangravite; water col- 
ors, M. S. Hite. Dec. 16-Dec. 28: Paintings, 
M. Collison; Christmas gift exhibit, small paint- 
ings, water colors, etchings and sculpture. To 
Dec. 14: Paintings, Inukai; miniatures Leize Rose. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIESs To Dec. 23: 
Paintings, Maxime Maufra. EDUCATIONAL 
ALLIANCE ART SCHOOL—Dec.: Reproduc- 
tions of drawings by Hans Holbein. (A. F. A.). 
FERARGIL GALLERIES—To Dec. 8: Drawings 
of Hawaiians, Madge Tennent. F/FTEEN GAL- 
LERY—To Dec. 6: Paintings, William A. Patty. 
FIFTY-SIXTH STREET GALLERIES—To Dec. 
6: sculpture, Count Hans Harrach. G. R. D. 
STUDIO—To Dec. 20: Christmas selling show, 
small paintings, prints and sculpture; exhibitions 
by contemporary artists /ASCAL M. GATTER- 
DAM—Dec.: Exhibition of paintings. GROLJER 
CLUB—To Dec. 10: Exhibition of XV_ century 
wood cuts. HACKETT GALLERIES—To Dec. 
20: Paintings, Jacob Getlar Smith, HARLOW, 
MacDONALD & CO.—To Dec. 25: Etchings and 
drawings of dogs, Marguerite Kirmse. MARI/JE 
HARRIMAN GALLERIES—Dec.: Exhibition, 
Goerg. HEARNS (Toy Dep’t.)—To Dec. 25: 
Christmas decorations and wall panels, by the 
Bhima Burton Studios. HYMAN & SON—Dec.: 
Old portraits and decorative paintings. THOMAS 
J. KERR—Dec.: Paintings, tapestries and an- 
tique furnitures AZE/JNBERGER GALLERIES 
—Dec.: Special exhibition of Old Masters. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.—Lithographs 
from Delacroix to Derain. M. KNOEDLER & CO. 
—Dec.: English mezzotints, XV and XVI century 
etchings, engravings and woodcuts LUCY LA- 
MAR. GALLERIES—Dec.: Special exhibition of 
old and modern masters. JOHN LEVY GAL- 
LERIES—To Dec. 6: Paintings, Don Angelo Res- 
calli. MacBETH GALLERY—Dec.: Exhibition 
by a group of the Younger Artists; etchings, 
Ernest Haskell. M/ILCH GALLERIES—To Dec. 
13: Paintings, Power O’Malley; etchings of dogs, 
Diana Thorne; New England landscapes, Charles 
M. Cox. MONTROSS GALLERY—To Dec. 20: 
Paintings, Rubin, Dec. 22-Jan. 3: Water col- 
ors, Otis Oldfield. MORTON GALLERIES—To 
Dec. 8: Paintings and graphic arts, Eugene C. 
Fitsch. Dec. 8-29: Paintings, Horace Armistead; 
water colors, Clara Lea Cousins; paintings, 
graphic arts and monotypes, Sam _ Weinik. 
MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART—To Dec. 20: 
La Gravure Moderne. Dec. 26-Jan.10: Competi- 
tive exhibition of designs for the costumes of 
the Beaux Arts Ball MUSEUM OF MODERN 
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ART—Dec. 4—Jan. 5: Paintings and sculpture by 
living Americans. NAT/JONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN—To Dec. 21: Exhibition by members. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—To Dec. 26: Eighth 
annual exhibition of books of the year. NEW 
ART CIRCLE-—To Dec. 13: Water colors, Erich 
Heckel. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES — Dec.: 
XVIII century landscape and portraits. J. B. 
NEUMAN—Dec.: Living art and International 
moderns. ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES 
—Dec.: XVIII century English portraits and 
sporting pictures. RALPH M. PEARSON STU- 
DiO—Permanent exhibition of rugs and wall 
hangings designed by American artists. PENT- 
HOUSE GALLERIES—To Dec. 18: Modern Ger- 
man painters. POTTERS SHOP—Dec.: Pottery 
and ceramic sculpture by American potters. PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY (Print Room)—Dec.: Christmas 
cards by American artists. REINHARDT GAL- 
LERIES & GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES—Dec.: 
Exhibition of the Guelph Treasure. ROERICH 
MUSEUM—To Dec. 15: Paintings, water colors 
and drawings, Natalie Hays Hammond. Dec. 
18-31: Old Master’s drawings from the collec- 
tion of Prof. Frank Jewett Mather. SAZLMA- 
GUNDI "LUB—To Dec. 14: Annual exhibition 
of thumbbox sketches. JACQUES SELIGMANN 
& CO.—Dec.: Water colors and drawings, Seurat, 
Van Gogh, Segonzac and Matisse. To Dec. 6: 
Portraits, Harrington Mann. SCHULTHEIS 
GALLERIES—Permanent exhibition of paintings 
by American and foreign artists. Dec.: Collec- 
tion of French and Austrian bronzes and paintings. 
Z£. & A. SILBERMAN—Dec.: Old Masters and 


antiques. MARIES STERNER GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 15: Paintings and lithographs. Mary 
Seaman. VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES—To Dec. 


6: ty: by Venetian Masters. WILDEN- 
STEIN & CO.—Dec.: Paintings of Versailles, Eu- 
gene Delaporte. CATHERINE LORILLARD 
WOLFE ART CLUB—Dec.: Members exhibition 
of summer sketches. HOWARD YOUNG GAL- 
LERIES—Dec.-Jan. Old and modern paintings. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Dec.: Second In- 
ternational Salon of Photography; “Fifty Books 
of the Year’; modern French art. ROCHESTER 
ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Dec. 4-18: Royal Society of British Artists (A. 
F. A.). 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE—To Dec. 19: The Art of 
the Early book. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Dec.: Water colors, 
oils, Mary S. Powers. To Dec. 20: Small soap 


sculpture. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


WHITE PLAINS HIGH SGHOOL—To Dec. 20: 
Work by N. Y. City High. School pupils. 


Akron, Q. 


ART INSTITUTE—To Dec. 14: Paintings by Wood 
and Carl Woolsey. Dec.: One-Picture Exhibit, 
Inness (A. F. A.). To Dec. 15: Colored wood 
sculptures and dolls, Mrs. O. L. McCracken, Dec. 
2-30: Stained glass by Reynolds, Francis and 
Rohenstock. Dec. 15-Jan. 4: Paintings by ‘‘Four- 
teen Akron Men.” 


Athens, O. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY—To Dec. 23: Paintings by 
the faculties of Ohio State:,University, Columbus 
Art School and Ohio University. 


Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—Dec. 7-28: Modern 
Japanese prints. Dec. 7-Jan. 18: Modern and 
French XIX century prints. Dec. 7-14: Architec- 
tural drawings by Cincinnati architects. Dec. 
21-Jan. 18: Paintings, Andre Derain. CLOSSON 
GALLERIES—Dec. 1-13: Gorham bronzes, Gor- 


ham Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART—To Dec. 7: 
Eighth exhibition of water colors and pastels. 
Dec.-Jan. 4: Exhibition of South Asiatic art. 
To Jan. 4: Prints, loaned by members of The 
Print Club. CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART— 
Dec. 1-27: Cheney silks (A. F. A.). KORNER & 
WOOD GALLERIES—To Dec. 6: Etchings, 
Samuel Chamberlain. SETH H. LEAMON GAL- 
LERY—To Dec. 10: Original drawings by Covar- 


rubias. 
Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—To Dec. 
20: Columbus Art League Annual Thumb Box 
Exhibit and black and white show; first annual 
exhibit of Camera Pictorialists. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—To Dec. 20: Skou 
& Fromkes exhibition (Milch Galleries). 
Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: Paintings by 
American artists (College Art Ass’n). 
Chickasha, Okla. 
age ye UA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—To Dec. 
: Flower and still life subjects (A. F. A.). 
Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA ART SCHOOL— 
To Dec. 15: Paintings, Edward Bruce. 
Toronto, Can. 


FINE ART SOCIETY—Dec.: 


Exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture. 





Portland, Ore. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Water colors, Carroll 
Bill; small sculpture and print exhibitions from 
the College Art Ass’n. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY—To Dec. 
19: Woodcuts, Prescott Chaplin; lithographs, 
Saul Raskin. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Dec. 15: French peasant 
costumes (A. F. A.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—To Dec. 6: James Reid’s prints 
of the “Life of Christ.’”” Dec. 9-23: Oils and 
water colors, Charles W. Hawthorne. To Dec. 24: 
Annual exhibition of prints. To Dec. 6: 
Paintings, Norbert Heermann. ART CLUB~— 
Dec. 4-26: 37th annual Club exhibition. CR/ZLON 
GALLERY—To Dec. 20: Paintings and draw- 
ings, Kadar Bela. PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS—To Dec. 7: 28th annual ex- 
hibition of water colors and black and white. 
PRINT SKETCH CLUB—To Dec. 7: Fellowship 
annual exhibition of water colors and black and 
whites. PRINT CLUB— Dec.: Christmas cards, 
etchings, block prints by Phila. artists. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Dec. 7: 29th Inter- 
national Exhibition of Contemporary Paintings. 
WINDERLY ART GALLERY—Dec. 10-20: Hand 
wrought jewelry, Frank Gardner Hale. 


Westchester, Pa. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Dec. 10-20: Fac- 
similes of works by French, German and Dutch 
modernists (A. F. A.) 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
WYOMING VALLEY WOMAN’S CLUB—To Dec. 
23: Oils and water colors, Herbert N. Hooven. 


Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Dec.: 
Original drawings from the collection of John 
Nicholas Brown; Dutch paintings of the middle 
XIX century. 7/LDEN-THURBER GALLERIES 
—To Dec. 13: Water colors, H. Anthony Dyer 
and Nancy Dyer. To Dec. 6: Etchings, Mar- 
guerite Kirmse. MATHANIEL M. VOSE—Dec.: 
Paintings, Charles Curtis Allen; etchings by Dutch, 
French and English masters. 


Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Dec.: 
American Conservative and’ Progressive Paintings 
(College Art Ass’n), oil paintings, water colors, 
commercial and craft work (Memphis Art Guild). 


Dallas, Tex. 

DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Dec.: Rus- 
sian paintings and Russian art loaned by Theodore 
Kosloff. Dec. 11-Jan. 11: Paintings, Jean Craw- 
ford Adams A/IGHLAND PARK ART GAL- 
LERY—To Dec. 20: Paintings, Byron B. Boyd. 
Dec.: Paintings, Taos-Santa Fe artists. 


Beaumont, Tex. 

TYRRELL PUBLIC LIBRARY—Dec.: Student work 
from the N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 
(A. F. A.) 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Dec. 7-28: “tA” and 
“B” circuits, Southern States Art League; oils 
and lithographs, William S. Schwartz; work of 
New Orleans Potters. Dec. 17-31: ‘“‘Fifty Prints 
of the Year.” HERZOG GALLERIES—Dec.: 
XVII and XVIII century textiles and old English 


portraits. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Jan.: 22nd annual exhibition 
of paintings by American artists (A. F. A.). 

San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—Dec.: Portraits. M/LAM GALLERIES 
—Dec.: Portraits, paintings, etchings, artistic iron. 
George H. Taggart; etchings, Mary Bonner. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

W. M. McCONAHAY GALLERIES—Permanent ex- 

hibition of Western paintings, John Fery. 
Seattle, Wash. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—To Dec. 20: 
Contemporary French paintings, (College Art 
Ass’n); French paintings (Mr. and Mrs. Preston 
Harrison Gallery, Los Angeles Museum). 


Wheeling, West Va. 
ART CLUB—Dec. 5-20: Art of the Southwest 
A.). 


(A. #. 
Madison, Wis. 


'NIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—To Dec. 15: Illu- 
strations and drawings, American illustrators. To 
Dec. 7: Paintings, Morris Topchevsky. Dec. 9- 
Jan. 3: Contemporary American paintings (College 
Art Ass’n). 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: First International Ex- 
hibition of Lithography and Wood Engraving; 
Arthur B. Davies memorial exhibition; aquarelles, 
Homer Ellerton; Christmas cards, Wisconsin. So- 
ciety of Applied Arts. M/LWAUKEE JOURNAL 
GALLERY—Dec.: 21st exhibition of Wisconsin 


artists. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—Dec.: Banners from 
Tibet. 


~ 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


bh 


GRAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 





ho... -sea4 wy successtul modern ar- 
tists to develop individual talent. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Etching, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial and Applied Arts and Interior Dec- 
oration. Credits given for drawing teachers. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


Ne OP Unease ugh 
STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 








Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 


TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 

















THAN ART 


BETTE SCHOOL METHODS 


writes a commercial artist (mame on request) of the 
Cross Home Study Course. Hundreds of artists, teachers, 
students the world over have gained more from this course 
than from art schools. It saves many years in gaining 
fine art power for commercial art, portraiture, landscape, 
culture. College Credits for Home or School Course. 


Anson K. Cross Art School 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. (All the year) 


Cl ee 


(The Veaphagen School of Fashion; 


i NEW TERM STARTS JANUARY IST} 

Special Classes planned for Teachers. 
d All phases from elementary to full mastery 
of costume design and illustration are taught 
in shortest time consistent with thorough- 
ness. Day and Evening courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. In- 
corporated under Regents of New York 
State. Certificates given on completion of 
course. Send for Catalog D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York j 


0 6 6 6 EE 


DESIGNERS ART 


Training in Fine Arts 
and Design 
Beginner and Advanced Students 
Catalog Ludwig D. Frank 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Training Experts 


Acting on the suggestion of Lord Lee of 
Fareham, Samuel Courtauld, who recently gave 
his collection of modern paintings to the British 
nation, is to found at the University of London 
an institution to be known as the “Courtauld 
Institute of Art,” which will “provide a fully 
equipped department for the systematic train- 
ing of students in the history of art, in the 
science of criticism and expertise, and in the 
higher spheres of museum and gallery adminis- 
tration.” The institute will carry a university 
chair, the professor acting as director. 

Mr. Courtauld is to provide the entire cost 
of the institute, while Sir Joseph Duveen has 
promised $97,000 for an endowment fund. Sir 
Martin Conway, art authority, will present his 
collection of photographs and reproductions of 
works of art, and Lord Lee of Fareham has 
promised to bequeath his whole collection. 

Frank Rutter, critic of the London Sunday 
Times in writing of the possibliities of the in- 
stitute is not hopeful that it will “effect any 
heightening of our general culture in art mat- 
ters or improve our-present low standard in 
the matter of museum administration and ex- 
pertise.” But he refers to Lord Lee’s praise of 
the work being done by the Fogg Art Museum 
at Harvard University and his suggestion that 
the Courtauld Institute also have a depart- 
ment where advanced students can be “trained 
in the work of restoration and preservation of 
pictures and in the detection of forgeries.” He 
adds “For this there is, indeed, a crying need, 
and the world of connoisseurs would be horror- 
stricken if it realized the formidable number 
of masterpieces in public and private collections 
which either have their bad condition concealed 
by later overpainting, or else are visibly be- 
ginning to disintegrate as the result of inatten- 
tion and neglect.” 

A. P. Laurie of Edinburgh, famous intial 
wrote in the London Times suggesting that the 
institute have a properly equipped laboratory. 
“The first essential is a thorough knowledge of 
chemistry,” he said. 

“I can remember the time when I searched 
in vain for any learned society or publication 
that would publish a research on the history 
of the pigments used in painting illuminated 
manuscripts; it was refused on the ground that 
the subject was of no possible interest or value, 
The day has gone by for this sort of thing. 

“There are many problems that are awaiting 
solution and require continued and systematic 
research in a properly equipped laboratory, and 
it is also essential that our future curators re- 
ceive instruction in scientific principles and 
methods, and that the whole business of pre- 
serving our art treasures be made the charge 
of men of scientific training attached to our 
great galleries and museums.” 











METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 





58 W. 577ru St., New Yorx City 








INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, PORTRAIT, POSTER, 
FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN AND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


School enlarged to double former capacity 
COURSES REVISED TO ALL THAT IS LATEST IN 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 

Author of The Art of Color and Art 

of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 
Instructors: 

ARTHUR SCHWIEDER Betty Morris 
ARTHUR BLAcK 


Send for 


ART Catalogue A D 











FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 


Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 











A. ARCHIPENKO 
ECOLE D’ART 
FINE and APPLIED ART 


16 West 6ist Street, New York 


Tuition Fees $10 up 
Columbus 4813 Catalogue sent on request 




















WATSON-GUPTILL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


RNEST W. WATSON ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


E 
FULL TIME eee ces reset ART 
COURSES START EB. 2ND, 1931 


Write for oncenniien 
209 Washington Park Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1930 BaLtrmore, Mb. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 











po NATIONAL 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
S—=AOMMERCIAL ART 














SRDEVEIDUALLY PLANNED 
SCHEDULES 























624 BH STREET AiW. WASHINGTON.DC 
SCHOOL OF—= 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Interior 






Decorating, Color, 
mercial Art, Poster Design, 
metry, Life sketch class. 


Costume, Com- 
Dynamic Sym- 
Dormitory. Catalog. 
Felix Mahoney, Pres. Dept. A. D. 











deuonan Ave. and M. Washington, D. C. 














NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustrataon, Commercial art, 
Interior Decoration. Professional Devel under 
sucessful artists saves time. Studios are sky and 
north lighted. Modern equipment. European tours. 
Extension Courses. Summer and Winter 
Terms. New Cataloa: 

Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 








WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 








SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, 


Interior Decoration, Jewelry and 
Metal Work 


Information on request 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Toledo Starts a “Children’s Museum News” 





A Primary Class Studies Art. 


Blake-More Godwin, director of the Toledo 
Museum of Art, has taken a new step in the 
education of children in art appreciation. This 
is the publication of a special museum bulletin, 
the Children’s Museum News, written in a 
style comprehensible to the child and devoted 
to appreciative analyses of works of art in the 
museum’s collection, articles on art activities 
and Other items of interest to children. The 
bulletin is to be sent to members of the mu- 








Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women 


Oldest School of Industrial Art 
in America—Founded 1844 


Professional standards maintained 
in all subjects 


Specialized instruction by experts in Indus- 
trial and Decorative Design, Illustration and 
Advertising Art, Interior Decoration, Fash- 
ion Design and Illustration, all branches of 
the Fine Arts, Highly developed course for 
teachers of art in the Public Schools. 


BARLY REGISTRATION IMPORTANT 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


European Fellowships in 
Design and Fine Arts. 


New Dormitories now available for 
out of town students 


Send for Catalogue 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 








ART SCHOOL 


Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Accredited school; three 
and four-year courses, Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design. Il- 
lustration, Interior Decoration, 
Costume Design. New building, 
Mid-term opens January 5 


E. A. Gurry, Dir. 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 














California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. Spring 
term opens January fifth. Professional and teachers’ 
courses of study in the fine and applied arts. 

Write for special catalogue 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director. 














seum and also distributed to those of the 
younger generation who are regular in their 
attendance at the various classes of the school 
of design, the art talks and the motion pic- 
tures. 

The leading article in the first number just 
issued is devoted to “A Greek Myth in Tapes- 
try,” in which the museum’s XVI century 
Flemish tapestry is reproduced as an exam- 
ple. In simple yet clear*language the work is 
described. Then the story of the subject, 
“The Calydonian Boar Hunt,” is given in fairy 
tale style. Other articles are given over to 
lessons in design, art talks and motion pictures. 

Reproduced herewith is a section of the 
primary class in art. 





Scintillating Talk 

Modernism in sculpture, painting and archi- 
tecture was discussed by a group of speakers 
in informal talks at the Town Hall Club, 
New York, recently. According to the New 
York Times, Harvey Wiley Corbett, prominent 
architect, defined modernism as “a freeing of 
the shackles of style that for years have forced 
architects to erect duplicates of Grecian tem- 
ples for bank buildings, regardless of modern 
requirements for light, air and utility. The 
threat of modernism, he declared, is that it 
may become simply another creed, or fashion. 

“Leo Katz discussed the effect of the social 
tempo on design. George Howe said modern- 
istic art owed its vogue to the appeal that its 
simple, austere beauty has for the younger 
generation. 

“Lee Simonson, talking on ‘modern art with 
a small a,’ said most art was exhibition ma- 
terial and not attached to life.” 





Frank Zozzora to Teach 

Frank Zozzora, former instructor of draw- 
ing and painting at the University of Idaho 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed to the art faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin as instructor of drawing. Mr. 
Zozzora studied under Eugene F. Savage and 
Frank Bicknell. 





Tue Art Dicesr will be sent to students at 
half price—12 numbers for $1.00. 








The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 
DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


Illustrated Booklets 
Address Eleanor Fraser, Curator 


BROAD and CHERRY STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


school ot ART 


instructors—E.twyn G. Gowen, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
® Georce E. Lampert, Jr., Com- 
mercial Art, Wittiam F. Stecuer, Illustration; 
Scotr C. Carsez, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. 
Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 

Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 

























PRATT INSTITUTE 

School of Fine and Angilas Arts, 

Brooklyn, New York 

Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architectural 
Design. 37 Studios. 90 Instruc- 
tors. 44th Year. 


James C. Boupreavu, Director 

















ao 1 . 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 

THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 
lustrated catalog upon request. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 

160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 

Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 

and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 

vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 
Positions and orders filled 














COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMerciAL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Term begins February 9. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D. Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 

















School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 
Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. Night 
Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 
Circular of information on request to the Dayton Art 
Institute, Dayton, 











Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country School Open All Year 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-eight Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 
Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, Portraiture, 
Still Life, Decoration, Illustration, and Sculpture. 
Modern Studios and Dormitories with Electric 
Light and Steam Heat. Resident Instructors. 


Winter Sports. Students may register at any 
time. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Write for Circular to 
D. ROY MILLER 
Resident Manager 


Chester Springs Chester County, Pa. 














fi Inquire Now Regarding Mid-Year Entrance IN 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Arts 


New York—Paris CATALOGUES 

Only International Professional School of Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design and Il- 
lustration; Graphic Advertising and Illustration. Also 
Modern Teachers Training. 


SpeciaL Eveninc Lire anp WaTER Co or CLassEes 











XQ. _ Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York WA 











ArtStudents Leag ue 


CLASSES under leading artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Lithography, Etching, Wood Block, Illus- 
tration, Composition. Mural Decoration, Portrait. 
56th Year. Catalogue. 


Room 217, 215 West 57th St.; New York City 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY AND EVENING a 
Individual Instruction Dail ily 
1947 Broadway (at 66th St.) New York City 











Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture, and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 
Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume 
Design, Interior Decorating and Magazine 
Illustrating. For ——— address E. H. 
Wuerpel, ry Room 

ST.'L S SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

Brstetle University, St. Louis 








WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


eed M. Arthurs, Ida Evelyn Macfarlane, 
M. A. Renzetti, Andrew Doragh, Douglas Duer, 
Gayle P. Hoskins, Frank E. Schoonover, N. 
C. Wyeth. 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 















age AN ARTIST 


You SiAWinert in 

home during your 

aed time. Thirty-five years of 

successful teaching proves our ability. 
Artists receive large salaries. 


Write today for Art Year Book 
APPLIED ART 
BATTLE CREEK MICH. 


Room 10 id 





THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, I!lustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Jewelry, Pot- 
tery. Special classes for men in 
painting under Charles Hopkin- 
son. Catalog. 

C. D. Brodeur, Business Manager 
234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





























Color Permanence 


“Many strange sources were resorted to by 
the early painters to obtain colors that were 
strong, varied and permanent,” wrote Kenneth 
Callahan, himself an artist, in the Seattle Town 
Crier. “Artists prepared their own products, 
grinding their colors, making their brushes, etc. 

“There are countless stories of amusing and 
pathetic investigations. One story is of a 
painter who chewed a certain root; the brown- 
ish juice he extracted, he employed in his 
painting. Some colors have been known and 
used for a great length of time. Pliny, in his 
Naturalis Historia, A. D. 77, speaks of the lake 
colors used by the early Italian artists, taken 
from the scum (dacca) formed on the dye 
vats. Pliny also speaks of genuine vermilion 
derived from sulphur and mercury, known and 
used by the Egyptians and the Chinese in 400 
Bec 

“Early lake colors were obtained from lac 
cochineal, Persian berry, Brazil wood, etc. 
Now, however, for the most part, they are 
made synthetically. 

“Manufacturers of paints today manufacture 
to satisfy the demands of the artists, or I should 
say customers, and are quite naturally in the 
manufacturing business to create wealth and 
not to insure artists permanence in their work. 
Many so-called permanent colors are not per- 
manent in the ordinary practice of painting, 
and a great many are totally unfit for any 
degree of permanence. What artist hasn’t had 
cause to regret at some time his use of emer- 
ald green with flake white, or chrome yellow and 
Prussian blue. 

“A palette that is permanent when applied to 
ordinary canvas and exposed under ordinary 
climatic conditions, the colors of which can be 
mixed together freely and not blacken or lose 
brilliancy, according to the best available au- 
thorities, consists of the following: 

“In oil—alizarin crimson, Chinese vermilion, 
cadmium yellow, yellow’ ochre,  viridian, 
French ultra-marine, burnt umber, zinc white, 
and ivory black. 

“In water color—vermilion, alizarin crimson, 
Viridian, permanent yellow, yellow ochre, 
French ultra-marine, and raw umber. 

“These colors, if pure, are permanent, and 
it is easy to detect the purity of colors by test- 
ing with a re-agent. Sodium sulphide with wa- 
ter, an ounce to a pint, will blacken any paint 
containing lead or copper. Alcohol can be used 
to detect the adulteration of paints and dyes. 

“Many artists use extensive palettes today, 
and the more colors’ one uses the more chance 
of a lack of permanency. Nearly all the 
earlier painters’ palettes consisted of few col- 
ors. The most simple show the least blacken- 
ing today. The average painter used four col- 
ors; an elaborate palette consisted of seven 
colors. Valasguez used four colors: red, black, 
yellow and white. The tragic blackening of 
Whistler’s paintings, those in the Metropolitan, 
for instance, is an example of what can hap- 
pen. 

“No one who has any claim to the title of 
artist can afford to gamble with the chance 
of his paintings blackening. Today there is 
an unlimited number of colors. One.of the 
world’s leading paint manufacturers lists 233 
separate colors available to artists; 125 of 
these are listed as permanent colors.” 


A New Art School 


A new art school, the Watson-Guphill School 
of Art, has been organized in Brooklyn by 
Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. Guphill, who 
were for many years associated with Pratt 
Institute. The Watson-Guphill School is be- 
ginning its work with Saturday and evening 








SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamsBie 
President 


Betmore Browne, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-——CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE——BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHoLarsHIPs AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 




















zm {° MID-YEAR CLASSES 


= ¢ BEGIN JANUARY 67H 


‘" EVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ Di 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. = CHICAGO 











NAR D 
SCHOOL OF ARI. INI 








741 SO. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES ew 
ICALIFORN lAce 

















VESPER GEORGE 
School of Fine and Applied Art 


300 Students 4-story building 


Professional courses for serious students 
Mid-year entrance 


Profusely Illustrated Booklet 
44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 














CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
48TH YEAR 
4-Year Courses in the Fine and Applied 
Arts 


Full particulars on request 


CLEVELAND OHIO 











STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.c. 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all 
ranches of Commercial and 
Fine Arts. Day and spare 
time courses. Individual 
instruction. Faculty of in- 





‘ervatioval re:tation 
Directors, Frank H. Young, H. L. Timmins 
Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson uw.vd., Cnuicagu. aii. 




















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Second semester begins yyy a 1931. Address 
Box AA, Michigan Ave. at A St. Chicago, Ill. 
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SLESTESTES EERE Eee eee ESS 
REMBRANDT 
COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 





Pure 
Brilliant 


Permanent 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON NJ: 
Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO-LTD>7YorkSt. Toronto-Ontorio 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


Fal 


fu d Out 


Fils. Terwagng 
(Belgique) 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen’’ 


Artists’ 





Belgian Canvas 








Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 











Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 
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classes in pencil and pen sketching, architec- 
tural rendering and block printing, the courses 
in which the two founders specialize. Regular 
full-time day courses will begin Feb. 2, classes 
in illustration, advertising art, applied design 
and teacher training being added at that time. 
Galleries for one-man and group exhibitions 
will be opened in the school building. 

Mr. Watson leaves his position on the fac- 
ulty of the Evening Art School of Pratt Insti- 
tute in order to develop some new ideas which 
he has in art education. In 1914 Mr. Watson 
together with Raymond P. Ensign founded the 
Berkshire Summer School of Art. He withdrew 
from that school in 1923 to devote himself to 
block prints and pencil illustration. In this 
latter field he is best known as the artist of the 
Eldorado Pencil Page. His recent book, “Lino- 
leum Block Printing,” is the first of a series he 
is writing on art subjects. 

Mr. Guphill, a registered architect, was 
trained at Pratt Institute and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and has prac- 
ticed architecture in New York. For many 
years he has taught and lectured in the Interior 
Decoration department at Pratt, and has been 
architectural rendering instructor there. He is 
the author of “Sketching and Rendering in 
Pencil” and “Drawing with Pen and Ink.” 





Exercise and Art 


There is an art teacher, Mrs. Florence 
Crane, out in Westchester, N. Y., who starts 
her drawing classes with exercises. Not to 
develop muscles but to produce rhythm and 
freedom of movement. ‘The grace and free- 
dom in turn produce art, she thinks. 

Mrs. Crane believes a teacher should con- 
sider these questions concerning a pupil: “Is 
his body free and are his movements rhyth- 
mic? Are his feelings governing the work in 
question, or are they inhibited? Is his imagi- 
nation awake and active?” If the answer is 
negative, the teacher must learn to release 
the child physically and emotionally. 





Tue Art Dicest will be sent to students at 
half price—12 numbers for $1.00. 
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What is 
PERMANENCEP 


There is no yard stick for measuring the per- 
manence of pigments for there are so many fac- 
tors, both chemical and physical, affecting pig- 
ments, that permanence becomes a relative prop- 
osition. If, however, you use pure colors which 
are compatible and apply these in a rational tech- 
nic you are insuring permanence for your endeav- 
ors. Our position as color manufacturers has been 
built on producing quality products. 


Write for price list. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


CL AB OR A TT: Oe) 1 eS 
97-99 Harris Ave., L.. 1. City, B. Y. 


 piataetatehtatiaaatateneateiate 
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LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE- 
FOINET 


HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 


Made in France 
Artco Belgian Canvas 
In widths from 30” to 13 ft. 


at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Tue Art Dicest will gladly look up any print 
desired by a reader. 








League Department 


[Concluded from page 35] 
it is also an invaluable recording of a technique 
now almost lost. 

“THE SILVERSMITH” 

An outstanding craftsman, Mr. Arthur J. 
Stone, cooperated in the making of this film 
on one of the oldest of the practical arts. 

There is a positive fascination in seeing a 
plain ribbon of silver develop into a beauti- 
fully balanced teaspoon. The handle is nar- 
rowed and lengthened, the bowl widened and 
shaped, and the surface finished smoothly. As 
the work progresses, the silversmith uses dif- 
ferently shaped anvils and a surprising variety 
of mallets and hammers. 

Never before has the technic of this ancient 
craft been illustrated with such simplicity and 


clarity—a film of absorbing interest. 
* * * 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Mr. H. Van Buren Magonigle, Fellow A. I. A. 
has accepted his appointment to serve as a 
member of this important committee. 

” * . 

VESTAL DESIGN COPYRIGHT BILL 

Work on behalf of the passage of this bill 
by the Senate at the coming session of Con- 
gress has been centered on the League’s Na- 
tional Chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation, Mr. Albert T. Reid, by the Society of 
Illustrators and the Artists’ Guild. It is such 
collaboration and simplification of effort that 
the League seeks at all times. 











HERE ARE FOUR 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


SUGGESTIONS THAT ARE 
DELIGHTFULLY USEFUL. 


§elican 


Japanaqua Hand Printing 
Water Color Set No. 1225 D 
Pr rae $3.50 


Pelican Oil Colors 
Complete Sets....... $4.00 up 


Beautiful Water Color Sets 
Complete............ $1.00 up 


Rich Art Spectrum Tempera 
Colors Set of 16 jars... .$3.00 


Write direct to us, if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


RICH ART COLOR CO. 
31 WEST 2ist STREET 
NEW YORK 




















SUPERFINE OIL COLOUR VaAe 


FOR HIGH QUALITY 


Ng ~i dt 

Bs 
AND BRILLIANCY fh i } 
rs a” 


BouRGEO!IS AINE 





Copyrights—Theodore Daniels. 


Look for this label and be sure of 
Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 
Ask your dealer first, then write— 


DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 
228 Cherry St. Orchard 4402 New York City 


Color-W ork 
Light 
Approved 
and used 
by many 
prominent 
Artists. 


Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
231 West 17th St., New York 























The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of art material manu- 
facturers and dealers. 
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INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 
THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





CHAIRMAN: 
F. Battarp WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR: 
Witrorp S. Conrow 
154 West 57th St., New York City 


TREASURER: 
Gorpon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 





OBJECT: 7o promote the interesis of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 


ProressionAL Mempsrs, in every field of the visual arts— 


DUES,$3.00 a year, 
including subscrip- 


anp ASSOCIATE ProFEssionAL Members, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and Da to THE ArT 
ose in art work in museums and educational institutions. IGEST. 


Lay Memsers, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. : 
O} the Dues, $1.00 goes to the Organized Regional Chapters of the district in which 


a member resides. 


DUES,$5.00 a year, 
including THe Art 
DicEst. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states 





MEETING OF NEW YORK DISTRICT REGIONAL CHAPTERS IN THE VANDER- 
BILT GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, 215 WEST 57th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY, WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 17th 
AT 8 O’CLOCK 


THE UNIVERSITY FILM FOUNDATION TO GIVE A PRE-VIEW OF RECENTLY 
COMPLETED SERIES OF FILMS DEMONSTRATING TECHNICS OF 
VARIOUS ARTS, PRODUCED FOR THE MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS IN BOSTON. 


AN EVENING OF FRIENDLY CONTACT OF ART WORKERS AND OF ART 
LOVERS. 


All members within reach of New York are cordially invited to be present, and to bring with 
them friends, artists and lay, who would be interested in our thriving, nationwide American Artists 


Professional League. 


Our Regional Chapters are now beginning 
to function. Almost simultaneously, as far 
apart as Portland, Ore., and New York City, 
the month of December will see evenings of 
real interest planned to bring together and to 
increase the acquaintance and personal con- 
tacts of professional artists and of art lovers. 

Through the University Film Foundation 
of Cambridge, Mass., part of the evening in 
New York will be devoted to a view of films 
demonstrating creative arts and crafts. 

We will see the works of months reviewed 
in a few minutes. Only through the medium 
of motion pictures is so quick and thorough a 
grasp possible. 


“SCULPTURE IN STONE” 


“Sculpture in Stone” demonstrates the crea- 
tion in York marble of a crouching jaguar. It 
is the work of Anna Hyatt Huntington. The 
film depicts the whole process—the crude block 
of marble, the roughing out by the stone carv- 
ers under the direction of the sculptor, and 
the final creative effort of the artist. Details 
of technique are shown vividly throughout 
the progress of the work, and there are fre- 
quent close-ups of the tools in actual use. At 
length there emerges from the block of marble 
a beast of the jungle, vibrant with life. 


“FROM CLAY TO BRONZE” 


This film demonstrates the making of a 
bronze cast by the sand mould method. Of all 
the numerous steps, perhaps the most spectac- 
ular is this pouring of the molten bronze at 
1,900 degrees Fahrenheit. 

At this and at many other points in the 
series of difficult processes, a single false step 
would mean the complete destruction of many 
weeks of effort. 

The observer feels, at the end of this re- 
markable film, that he understands both model- 
ing and casting. 


“THE ETCHER’S ART” 


At the request of the Museum of Fine 
Arts of Boston, the widely-known artist Frank 
W. Benson lent his cooperation to the Uni- 
versity Film Foundation for this production. 
Mr. Benson has achieved an international rep- 
utation for his etchings of wild fowl. 

The artist begins by transferring a pencil 
sketch by pressure to the coated and smoked 
surface of a copper plate. Then, guided by 





the faintly visible lines, Mr. Benson’s deli- 
cate needle cuts through the coating, thus 
exposing the copper along the lines of the 
drawing. 

When the hundreds of lines which compose 
an etching are all exposed, the artist floods 
his plate with acid to etch them in the copper. 
He then cleans his plate, inks it, and pulls a 
proof. 

Corrections or additions are made by “stop- 
ping out” the satisfactory portions with shel- 
lac and re-etching the rest with drops of diluted 
acid brushed on with a-feather. A limited edi- 
tion is run off, and the plate “destroyed” by 
scoring the surface. 

Never before has there been available a 
complete and clear presentation of this inter- 
esting subject. 


“THE LAST OF THE WOOD 
ENGRAVERS” 


To preserve and make available for poster- 
ity the extraordinary technique of Mr. Tim- 
othy Cole, last of the great wood engravers, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts commis- 
sioned the University Film Foundation to pro- 
duce this picture. 

His subject in this film is the El Greco 
masterpiece, “Fray Feliz Hortensio,” in the 
Boston Museum. He studies the painting ex- 
haustively, making elaborate notations. With 
a reproduction of the painting to guide him, 
Mr. Cole chooses a carefully sharpened graver 
and begins to cut the lines in the block of 
boxwood., 

Unlike the etcher or drypoint artist, who 
prints his picture from ink-filled “intaglio” 
lines, the wood engraver prints from the un- 
cut “relief” areas of the block. 

From time to time he rubs white powder 
into the lines to judge the progress of the 
work, When the block is nearly completed he 
returns to the Museum for further study of 
the original painting, and then adds his final 
touches. 

A particular feature of this interesting film 
is the large number of extreme closeup views 
of the actual tool work, showing very clearly 
the almost unbelievably delicate precision with 
which Mr. Cole cuts his lines into the wooden 
block. 

“The Last of the Wood Engravers” is not 
only a picture which holds the attention, but 

[Continued back on page 34] 





THE ARTISTS’ BRUSH AND 
COLOR CORPORATION 


136-140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 


announce a reduction in the 
price of 


“CAMBRIDGE” COLORS 


(Made in England) 
wvvwTv 
“The Permanent Line” 


WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST. 





COMPLETE LINE 


of Artists Materials and Supplies, 
Foreign and Domestic. All standard 
brands; RUBENS’ brushes; WEIMAR 
and Cambridge colors; WINSOR and 
NEWTON products, etc., etc. Every- 
thing from a tube of white to a full 
studio or art school equipment. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


40 East 43rd St. 140 West 57th St. 
140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 


Senp For CaTaLoc B12 
Serving artists since 1868 








Nobema Colors 


for 
Oil Paintings 


Never before has such 8 
fine line of pigment col- 
ors been offered to the 
Artist and Art Student. 
Made in 45 Standard 
Colors in three sizes cf 
tubes 


BACKED BY 30 YRS. 
MAN UFAC TURING 
EXPERIENCE. NO- 
BEMA STANDS FOR: 


NONE 
BETTER 
MADE 





Single tubes, each 10 02.........-.-+eeeeeee $1.00 
Double tubes, each 20 oz........ seeeereodes 2.00 
Studio tubes, each 35 02Z..........0ceeeeeree 3.50 


Write for special offer and price lists 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 


159 E. 60th St.—49 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. 
Faetory, Queensboro, N. Y. 








Quaker City Art SuPPLY 
CoMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of the art schools 
of America. 
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Benton in New Set of Murals Interprets 


City Activities—Dance Hall; Motion Picture Theatre; Social Worker; 
Soda Fountain; Circus; Stock Market; Speakeasy; Home Still. Copy- 
right by New School of Social Research. 


Thomas Hart Benton has just completed a 
series of murals depicting “America Today” 
for the New School of Social Research, New 
York. Four of them are reproduced on this 
page. They constitute an interpretation of this 
artist’s direct reactions to the contrasts of 
American life—an interpretation particularly in- 
teresting because of Benton’s birth, environ- 
ment and tradition. Born at Neosho, Missouri, 
in 1889, the artist came from that hardy pioneer 
stock which drifted into Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky through the Cumberland Gap over the 
trail blazed by Boone and Clark. His father, 
a kinsman of that old American statesman, 
Thomas Hart Benton, (called “Old Bullion” 
from his insistence on the tested virtues of 
“hard money” in the days when his life-long 
friend, Andrew Jackson, was fighting so strenu- 
ously aganist a national bank), came 
pioneer family of Tennessee, and his 
from a Kentucky family which early 
in Texas. 

With such an inheritance and with a boyhood 
spent where Missouri, Arkansas and the Indian 
Territory touched, Benton has an instinctive 
no less than a cultivated feeling for the life he 
portrays on his canvas. If, as so many art 
critics maintain, an artist is great in so far as 
he reflects the life of his own age, perhaps 
Benton will some day march with the old 
masters. 


from a 
mother 
settled 


The South—Rice Threshing; Small Farmer with Disk Harrow; Cotton; 
River Traffic; Sugar Cane. Copyright by New School of Social Research. 


The elder Benton spent many years in Con- 
gress and the son lived much in Washington 
until he was sixteen. Champ Clark, Vest, 
Bryan, Dockery and other conspicuous figures 
of their school were constant visitors at the 
Benton home and politics was the daily theme 
of conversation. It was taken for granted that 
the boy, too, would go into politics by way of 
the law. “But I had no taste for study,” he 
confesses. “I had tutors, but I liked the pool 
halls better than I did’ Latin and geometry.” 

When he was seventeen Benton carried a rod 
for a surveyor over the lead and zinc fields of 
the booming Joplin district. He found a place 
as a cartoonist on a Joplin newspaper; he 
stayed at a military school near St. Louis until 
the end of the football season, and went on to 
art school in Chicago...He became interested 
in painting—to the despair of his father, who 
thought of painters as the “scented dudes” he 
had known in Washington society. In 1908 
Benton went to Paris and for four years was in 
close contact with the Impressionists and the 
Pointellists, and saw the “modern movement” 
come into being. He was affected by it, nat- 
urally, but during his«stay did not “begin to 
learn to draw.” In 1913 young Benton became 
a resident of New York. During the war he 
served in the Navy. 

“Life in the Navy,” he says, “and the inter- 
est it engendered in actual ‘things’ and ‘hap- 





City Activities—Burlesque Show; Amusement Park; Boxing Bout; The 
Subway; Salvation Army; Street Speakers; Soapbox Speaker. Copyright 
by New School of Social Research. 


penings,’ together with the separation it en- 
forced from studio life, marked a turn in the 
character of my work. My art and my life 
had been distinct things; my art had dealt 
with abstractions and eclecticisms; it did not 
represent me but a series of overlaid notions. 
In 1919 I returned definitely to my old inter- 
est in American historical subject matter. This 
was a good deal of a revolution, for the sub- 
ject picture was completely taboo among the 
modernists with whom I was affiliated. But I 
was tired of a meaningless art, and the values 
that accompanied notions of a pure and sub- 
jectless art had been lost during war days. 

“Little by little I began to concentrate on 
smaller pictures of America today, and out of 
this another grand scale notion grew—an inter- 
pretation of my own direct experience of the 
contrasts of American life. I realized that the 
supposed and much-harped-upon standardiza- 
tion of America was merely a formula which 
bore only a surface relation to fact. My ex- 
perience had brought out infinite varieties of 
ways of living and doing which the formula 
did not fit. I wanted to make a great picture 
of the reality. 

“The New School of Social Research offered 
the opportunity for the picture I had in mind. 
Last June, after six weeks of planning a gen- 
eral order, I started work. . . . Every detail of 

[Continued back on page 28] 








Steel—Tapping a Blast Furnace; Pouring Molds; Bessemer Converter 
(in background). Copyright by New School of Social Research. 








